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DOING THE IMPOSSIBLE 


Every day of the Disciples’ Emergency Drive is demonstrating anew the truth of the 
Savior’s words: “All things are possible to him that believeth.” 


The reports that had come to headquarters up to Wednesday, April 18, justify us 
in announcing that $1,000,000 of the $2,447,000 needed in this Emergency Drive has 
been pledged. 


Of course, this is glorious good news. But while we rejoice we must redouble our 
efforts because more than half, and the harder part, of our task is yet ahead of us. 


Five things are being done which will lead to complete success: First, pushing 
the canvass through to the last member of the church, no matter how much the local 
apportionment is oversubscribed. Second, successful leaders going over into other 
churches and other counties to help in the Drive. Third, counting every day’s delay in 
starting as extra preparation and profiting also by the inspiration of the success of oth- 
ers. Fourth, making common cause with the Liberty .Loan Drive: buying Liberty 
Bonds to give and raising money to buy Liberty Bonds. Fifth, keeping the spirit of 
prayer through the grind of work. 


South Dakota is the first state over the top: $3,000 aim, $4,000 raised and still going. 


Colorado will be over her $25,000 before this can be printed. Longmont was asked for $800, has 
given $2,500 and hopes to reach $5,000. 


Arkansas has given $13,800 and will scorn to stop at the $15,000 asked. 
Washington, Seattle, University Church, asked for $800, has given $2,400. 


Oklahoma, Second District, apportioned $25,400, has given $26,494, and still going. Maywood, 
Oklahoma City, $7,300. 


Iowa, University Church, asked for $7,000, has pledged $10,500 to date. 

Missouri, $200,000 raised and many sections just starting. 

Indiana, campaign half over and two-thirds of $250,000 raised. 

Texas, 180 churches, apportioned $91,000, have given $93,000. Others coming strong. 


Tennessee, Memphis, McLemore Avenue, asked for $3,500, gives $4,425; Linden St. pledged 
$5,236 against $4,000. 


Virginia, Charlottesville, asked for $3,000, gives $4,000. 


Illinois has pledged $85,000 of the $200,000 asked. Woodford County was asked for $10,000. 
Eureka gave $11,000, El Paso, $2,500, and others enough to top $15,000. 


Ohio, Canton gives $9,175 on first request. 


Kentucky, Winchester gives $6,000, entire apportionment of Clark County ; Lancaster $3,500 on 
Garrard’s $3,750, and Bowling Green $2,500 on Warren’s $3,000. 


Kansas, Shawnee County was asked for $3,300, gave $4,770 and kept giving. 


MEN AND MILLIONS MOVEMENT, 


222 West Fourth St. Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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The Faith That Sustains 


times. Our people feel every day more of the 

burdens of war. Economically the burden is still 
light as compared with those of our allies, but many an 
ambitious plan has been given up and many a luxury has 
been renounced. Just the other day the government took 
away the jobs of all the men who travel on railroad trains 
on the transcontinental lines to look after the comforts of 
the passengers. Travel is not going to be luxurious any 
more. These men must now enter the industrial order at 
the bottom of the ladder to learn a new occupation and 
some of them are middle aged, and have families. They 
stand as a symbol of a certain type of economic worry that 
is rather common just now. 

Worse than economic worry is the burden that fathers 
and mothers carry while their children are in places of 
danger. From one family a daughter went out to sea fifty 
days ago, hoping to reach France and serve as a Red Cross 
nurse. No word has been received from her yet. The 
days are growing more anxious. A mother gets a brief 
letter from her boy from somewhere in France. He rides 
one of the mocquito craft. On its last voyage, he tells her, 
it seemed to stand on end in a rough sea and the sailors 
thought it would never ride through the storm. When the 
winds blow at night that mother must always think of the 
sea; perils of nature and perils that come from the wrath 
of man threaten her boy. 

Already there are service flags which have the gold 
stars on them. A certain secret order has anticipated the 
demand for a memorial service for its dead soldiers by 
providing all of its lodges with the ritual for such a service. 
Every gold star that appears upon the service flags means 
that a household is in mourning and that beyond the house- 


() = religion is able to give strength for these 


hold a group of sympathetic friends have been saddened 
by the loss of one of our brave boys. 

It seems ages ago that we lived safe in a world where 
there were no such fears. We wonder if we shall ever see 
the good old days again. Certain it is that we shall never 
again see the economic splendor of the days of our past 
vanity. War taxes will take care of that. If we are to 
find strength to sustain us amid the increasing burdens of 
life, this strength must come from on high. 


We need for these times a faith that is at once ra- 
tional and spiritual. Those who hold the static view of 
religion are in great trouble these days. If the world was 
made perfect and has been growing more imperfect, there 
is nothing to look forward to but the miracle of a great 
cataclysm which shall change everything. This cataclysm 
has delayed its coming for many thousands of years. Even 
those who assert their faith in such an event find it hard 
to believe. 

The man who believes in a developing universe, how- 
ever, has real advantage over his static-minded neighbor. 
His faith makes a place for present imperfections in the 
universe. It was the service of Bergson in his “Creative 
Evolution” to elaborate for us the conception of a universe 
where the creative activity is even now going on. There 
has been in biological history the death of many forms 
but there has been no death of life. There have been 
changes, but these have ministered to the completion of a 
life purpose. “My Father worketh hitherto, and I work,” 
says Jesus. 

Not only are we comforted by a contemplation of the 
creative process, but we see God at work in human history 
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in most remarkable ways. Not alone in the history of the 
Jews, but in the life of every people are there signs of a 
Power that has made for righteousness. Tyrants have 
ruled for a season, but the enduring empires have been 
built upon justice and righteousness. Were the worst to 
happen and the German Kaiser to conquer the whole world, 
the disintegration of his power would set in at once. All 
history is against the notion that power resting upon fright- 
fulness alone can endure. 

A soldier can endure to die for his country if he can 
believe that his sacrifice avails. The death of a patriot has 
always availed. If it has not kept alive his nation, it has 
kept alive the tradition of which he is a worthy representa- 
tive. The death of an Arnold Winkelreid is potent against 
every tyrant that shall ever arise in the history of the 
world. 

’- & 

Faith in God supplies our individual needs as well as 
provides for our social aspirations. Not only may the pa- 
triot be assured of the future of justice in the world, he 
may also be assured of the future of his loved ones. God 
will raise up friends for widows and orphans in a land 
where 1nen are brave enough to die for a great cause. The 
same God that led the patriot to offer his life to his coun- 
try’s service will provide the things needful. 

The faith that sustains must offer the man himself 
something for his personal needs. These are days when we 
reflect anew upon the hope of immortality. Emerson found 
in the fact that men had everywhere this hope, the most 
powerful reason for believing it was true. Today men are 
moved more by the thought of the goodness of God as a 
reason for the great hope. The Good Father who has pro- 
vided for every other need will provide for this also. 

The faith that sustains is faith in a fatherly God who 
represents the cause of progress and righteousness in the 
world. We shall not argue much to prove such a God. Let 
the man of contrary hypothesis argue, if he must. The 
faith of the multitudes, the faith of great men and humble 
men, have united in the spiritual adventure of seeking such 
a God in our world. To have sought and found such a 
God is to be religious. 





Defeating War’s Destruction 


HE ravages of war are being met in this country 
by the most careful planning on the part of food 


experts and others. It is estimated that the saving 
to be effected from a new method of handling eggs in 
the autumn will effect a saving that will more than 
counterbalance the entire expense of the government 
food administration. Loss and wastage of every kind 
are to be corrected. The government is inaugurating 
a campaign for more hygienic eating, which for most 
people means eating less. Should this campaign suc- 
ceed, there should be food for all of our Allies, and our 
own population should live ten years longer through 
these new eating habits. 

The destruction of human life through war is also 
to be met with careful conservation. The Women’s 
Committee of the Council of National Defense has taken 
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up the task of safeguarding the lives of young children 
and this committee has set the goal of saving this year— 
known as Children’s Year—100,000 infant lives. This 
will be done by popularizing the knowledge of the care 
of little children. There is a total population in this 
country of 10,000,000 under five years of age, and the 
saving of one per cent additional in this population 
seems a most conservative goal. 

While the war is costing us billions, if it transforms 
us from the most careless and prodigal of nations to a 
nation that knows and appreciates its resources, a few 
years of conservation after the war will pay all the 
bills and leave us richer and more competent. 

The gospel of conservation of the things necessary 
to life and the gospel of conservation of life itself is not 
something remote from the program of the church, but 
is intimately related to social religion. Only people su- 
premely interested in doctrines and ceremonies in the 
church can underestimate the religious significance of 
this appeal. 


Religion in the Trenches 


IEUT. CONINGSBY DAWSON in “The Glory 
| of the Trenches” undertakes to tell something 

about the religion of the men, to explain how and 
why it is that men who were never conscious of bravery 
lose their fear of death. He says: “If you had asked 
me, when I was out there, whether there was any re- 
ligion in the trenches, I should have replied, ‘Certainly 
not.’ Now that I’ve been out of the fighting for awhile 
I see that there is a religion there; a religion which will 
dominate the world when the war is ended—the religion 
of heroism. It’s a religion in which men don’t 
pray much. With me, before I went to the front, 
prayer was a habit. Out there I lost the habit; 
what one was doing seemed sufficient. I got the 
feeling I might be meeting God at any moment, so 
I didn’t need to be worrying Him all the time, hanging 
on to a spiritual telephone and feeling slighted if He 
didn’t answer me directly I rang Him up. If God was 
really interested in me He didn’t need constant remind- 
ing. When He had a world to manage, it seemed best 
not to interrupt Him with frivolous petitions, but to 
put my prayers into my work. That’s how we all feel 
out there. 

“God as we see Him,” Dawson goes on medita- 
tively. “I couldn’t have told you how I saw Him before 
I went to France. It’s funny—you go away to the most 
damnable undertaking ever invented, and you come 
back cleaner in spirit. The one thing that redeems the 
horror is that it does make a man momentarily big 
enough to be in sympathy with his Creator—he gets 
such glimpses of Him in his fellows. 

“There was a time,” the lieutenant continues, “when 
I thought it was rather up to God to explain Himself to 
the creatures He had fashioned ; since then I’ve acquired 
the point of view of a soldier. I’ve learned discipline 
and my total unimportance. In the army discipline gets 
possession of your soul; you learn to suppress yourself, 
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to obey implicitly, to think of others before yourself. 
You learn to jump at an order, to forsake your own 
convenience at any hour of the day or night, to go for- 
ward on the most lonely and dangerous errands without 
complaining. You learn to feel that there is only one 
thing that counts in life and only one thing you can 
make out of it—the spirit you have developed in en- 
countering its difficulties. Your body is nothing; it 
can be smashed in a minute. How frail it is you never 
realize until you see men smashed. So you learn to 
tolerate the body, to despise death and to place all your 
reliance in courage—which, when it is found at its best, 
is the power to endure for others. Many months spent 
in t he trying environment of the war life thus brings a 
revolution in a man’s ideas of things. 

“The religion of the trenches,” Dawson concludes, 
“is not a religion which analyzes God with impertinent 
speculation. It isn’t a religion which takes up much of 
his time. It’s a religion which teaches men to carry on 
stoutly and to say, ‘I’ve tried to do my bit as best I 
know how, I guess God knows it. If I ‘go west’ today, 
He'll remember that I played the game. So I guess 
He’ll forget about my sins and take me to Himself.’ 

“That is the simple religion of the trenches as I 
have learned it—a religion not without glory; to carry 
on as bravely as you know how, and to trust God with- 
out worrying.” 


Is God a Slacker? 


HOSE who believe in special providences and those 
T ve do not believe in religion at all are asking these 

days, “Why doesn’t God do something?” When the 
Germans gain a few more miles of territory, the saints 
who depend upon miracles feel a certain impatience that 
something does not happen. This expectation of special 
providence has already produced some strange stories. 
Early in the war, soldiers saw angels. These do not ap- 
pear any more. Some one else observes that when the 
British were winning last fall, the weather favored them 
and this was interpreted as a favor at the hands of God. 
But afterwards the weather changed. 

We are not to assume, however, that God is a dis- 
interested spectator in the great war. It is He who has 
brought the conscience of the neutral world to a state 
where its neutrality is no longer colorless. It was a greater 
achievement than making cannon when God made America 
see the wrong of Germany’s ambitions and the iniquity of 
her course in Belgium. It is God who has maintained the 
morale of France and England during these terrible grill- 
ing battles in which men have endured what living men 
never endured before. God goes out with the laughing 
American soldiers who scorn fear and are terrible to their 
enemies in their devotion to a cause. 

The rest of us can drill or buy liberty bonds but let 
us not worry about God doing his part. If we are right in 
assuming that our cause is God's cause,—and we were 
never surer of it than today,—we may rest assured that 
God is performing his great part in this war far better 
than we are ours, 
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Professor Morro’s Review 


N two installments, the first of which appears in this 
| issue, The Christian Century is publishing the paper 

read by Prof. W. C. Morro of Butler College at the 
recent Disciples Congress held in Indianapolis. Pro- 
fessor Morro presents in this paper a critique of the new 
Campbell Institute volume, entitled “Progress,” and, in 
addition to his critique of the book, sets forth his 
opinion as to the value of the Campbell Institute itself 
in the life of the Disciples today. He writes as a non- 
member of the organization, though of course aca- 
demically well qualified to meet the requirements for 
membership. 

The session of the Congress at which Dr. Morro’s 
paper was read was one of the liveliest of the three 
days’ series. The discussion of the issues raised by the 
review was earnest and candid. All present felt that the 
reviewer had brought a free and disinterested spirit to 
his treatment and while the responses registered a feel- 
ing of inconsistency and unfairness in portions of Dr. 
Morro’s critique of “Progress,” and both favorable and 
contrary reactions to his judgment as to the value of 
the Campbell Institute, all conceded that his purpose at 
every point in his discussion was generous and imper- 
sonal. 

There is no doubt that Professor Morro has here 
raised a question which ought to receive generous dis- 
cussion in the same spirit as that which characterizes 
his own presentation. The Campbell Institute is a pub- 
lic factor in the life of the Disciples today. Whether its 
influence is wholesome or injurious, stimulating to 
progress or inhibitive of progress, is a question which 
not only outsiders will insist upon discussing, but whose 
discussion members of the Institute itself will heartily 
welcome. 

There has long been a difference of opinion among 
the members themselves as to the form of the organiza- 
tion and as to its function. This difference of opinion 
extends down into the more radical question as to the 
desirability of continuing the Institute’s existence, a large 
proportion of the members holding that the cause of 
progress could best be served without the championship 
of an esoteric group. On behalf of those who hold this 
latter view it is needless to say that the popular use 
of the Institute as a target for the flings and arrows 
of reactionism has nothing at all to do in determining 
their opinion. They raise the question as to the effect 
of the Institute’s activities not upon the reactionary 
wing of our brotherhood, but upon the co-operation of 
liberals themselves. 

We believe there is here a question which all who 
have at heart the achievement of the utmost goal by 
our progressive forces will wish to have discussed. It 
is, therefore, The Christian Century’s hope that Dr. 
Morro’s review will be followed by our readers with 
especial care, and that they will after reading the con- 
cluding installment next week send us freely any com- 
ment favorable or opposed to the position of his critique 
which they may be prompted to express. 
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The Uses of the White Elephant 
A Parable of Safed the Sage 


Elephant Sale, there were certain days wherein 

I feared Lest Keturah should speak to me con- 
cerning it, and I hoped that she would not. For there 
was not much that I could say; and while I love to hear 
her laugh, still her Laughter concerning the White Ele- 
phant Vase which I had purchased at the Sale had been 
Immoderate, and I had heard Enough of it. But she 
spake no more of it, being Wise, and when she hath 
Laughed, she doth not Rub It In. 

But I Looked about the House, where she had put 
it. And I found it not, neither in the Pantry nor in the 
Parlor; neither in the Attic nor in the Ashcan. And I 
said, She hath given it to the Salvation Army. But she 
cared too much for the Salvation Army to have done 
euch a thing. 

Now there was a day when the Apple Blossoms 
were out, and the Trees were Glorious with them. And 
Keturah made a Great Boquet of them, and placed it on 
the Dinner Table, and it was a Mountain of Fragrant 
Beauty. And it came down on every side so that it 
touched the Table. And I praised her, for she had done 
Excellently. 

And She liked it that I praised her. 


N OW after that I had returned from the White 
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And on the Third Day she said, Behold, the Petals 
have fallen, and the Boquet is no longer Beautiful. Wilt 
thou not carry it out, and Throw it Away? 

And I did even as she asked me. And when I had 
thrown the stems away, I looked at the Vase in my 
hand, and it was even the White Elephant. 

And I was minded to take it, and throw it into the 
Lake. But she Restrained me. 

And she said unto me, Even though the Vessel be 
unlovely, yet doth it Hold Water, yea and Hold flowers ; 
and I can drape the Flowers that they Cover the Vase, 
that only the Beauty shall Appear. 

And I said, Oh, Keturah, thou art a wonder; but 
why not cast it away, and buy a Vase that is Beautiful? 

And she said, My lord, I have decided to keep it 
that it may be to us a Parable. For everyone hath his 
White Elephant, and life bringeth to all men and wo- 
men much of which they fain would be rid, yet which 
the Providence of God permitteth them not to cast 
wholly out of their lives. And when they find that it is 
so, lo, there is a way, if they seek for it, whereby they 
may Make the Best of it. Even so have I resolved to 
do with my White Elephants. 

And I meditated long. And I spake, saying, Ke- 
turah. 

And she smiled and said, Say on, my lord. 

And I asked her, Am I one of thy White Elephants? 

And she smiled yet more, and she said, Whether 
thou art or not, no Mark Down Sale shall have thee. 


Two Poems of Comfort 


“Until the Day Break” 


HEN head and hands and heart alike are weary; 
W When Hope with folded wings sinks out of sight; 
When all thy striving fails to disentangle 
From out wrong’s skein the golden threads of right; 


\Vhen all the knowledge seems a marsh-light’s glimmer, 
That only shows the blackness of the night; 


In the dark hour when victory seems hopeless, 
Against thy lance when armies are arrayed, 

When failure writes itself upon thy forehead, 
By foes outnumbered and by friends betrayed; 

Still stand thou fast, though faith be bruised and wounded, 
Still face thy future, still be undismayed! 


While one true man speaks out against tnjustice, 
While through men’s chorused “Right!” clear rings his 
“Wrong!” 
Freedom still lives. One day she will reward him 
Who trusted in her though she tarried long, 
Who held her creed, was faithful till her coming, 
Who, for her sake, strove, suffered, and was strong. 


She will bring crowns for those who love and serve her; 

If thou canst live for her, be satisfied; 
If thou canst die for her, rejoice! Our brothers 

At least shall crown our graves and say, “These died 
Believing in the sun when night was blackest, 

And by our dawn their faith is justified!” 

—Epitu NEssit, 
“Ballads and Lyrics of Socialism.” 


The Stay 


By Katherine Tynan Hinkson 


Ever the same through nights and days: 
The One Unchangeable for aye, 
That was and will be: the One Stay, 


| STAY myself on Him who stays 


O’er whom Eternity will pass 

But as an image in a glass; 

To whom a million years are nought,— 
I stay myself on a great Thought. 


I stay myself on the great Quiet 
After the noises and the riot; 
As in a garnished chamber sit 
Far from the tumult of the street. 


Oh, wheel of Time, turn round a pace! 
But I have found a resting-place. 

You will not trouble me again 

In the great peace where I attain. 


—From the Flying Wheel. 















peared in this series it has been increasingly evident 

that the material of the book is not a delineation of the 
course of Christian history, but a presentation of an im- 
mediate crisis in the life of the early church, with the 
assurance that supernatural forces were soon to provide a 
happy issue out of the present distress. 

That crisis, it is equally evident, was the persecution 
of Christians in Asia Minor, particularly in the region of 
the Seven Cities to which the Seven Letters were sent. 
This persecution was waged by the imperial authorities of 
Rome, with the urgent approval of the pagan priesthood, 
and its chief motive was the refusal of the followers of 
Jesus to comply with the current practice of emperor wor- 
ship. The period of this baptism of suffering into which 
the saints were plunged was the reign of Domitian (81-96 
A. D.). 

There were earlier times of trouble for the church, 
especially in the reign of Nero (54-68 A. D.), and literary 
materials, especially of the apocalyptic type, had taken 
form in consequence. The purpose of all such writings 
was to sustain the faith of the believing community in days 
of deep affliction. 

The deliverance hoped for was no longer the gradual 
pervasion of the world by the truth of the gospel, as in 
the days of the apostles. Now the Roman Empire itself 
had turned against the church, and had become the out- 
rageous instrument of Satan himself in the contest with 
righteousness. The world-powers of evil, once resident in 
heaven, and expelled therefrom, had now made the earth 
the scene of a desperate and final assault upon the cause of 
good. 


N the studies of the Book of Revelation which have ap- 


BABYLONIAN AND ROMAN MYTHS 


There were ancient traditions of a dragon or monster 
of the abyss, who had warred with the legions of the 
good gods for the dominion of the universe. Such Baby- 
lonian narratives circulated freely in Jewish and Christian 
circles, and furnished figures of speech for current re- 
ligious teaching. The Jewish traditions regarding Satan 
and his malicious power were equally familiar. Nothing 
seemed so well to account for the demonic malice of Rome 
against the church as the agency of these malign powers 
making use of the political and social forces of the time. 

More than this, there was a wide-spread belief that 
Nero, who had slain himself years before, was to reappear 
either as a later unearthly and horrible master of the em- 
pire, or as its mysterious enemy, marching from eastern 
lands beyond the Euphrates with mythical kings to the 
conquest of the city. In a time when the bitter experiences 
of the reign of Domitian made all these mystic and por- 
tentous beliefs appear to have found their realization, the 

300k of Revelation may well have taken form, as the 
embodiment of previous apocalyptic outcries for justice, 
and a final plea in behalf of constancy in a wicked world 
which God was about to destroy. 

These interpretations of the book seem more con- 
clusive the further one studies its utterances. In two series 
of seven portents, the seals and the trumpets, the approach- 





Armageddon and the Doom of Rome 


ing doom of the empire has been announced. With chapter 
15 another similar succession of signs is presented,—the 
bowls of wrath. Pausing only to mention a glorified and 
rejoicing company of the faithful who had triumphed over 
the beast and his brand, John presents in swift succession 
the seven angels with the bowls of fiery contents which are 
poured out, in almost the exact sequence of the trumpets 
(chapts. 8-11), on the earth, the sea, the fresh waters, the 
sun, the throne of the beast (perhaps the imperial city, but 
more probably the abyss from which he came), the river 
Euphrates, which is thus dried up for the crossing of the 
hosts of invaders, and finally the air itself; whereat a 
mighty earthquake rends the great city, Jerusalem, into 
three parts, and Rome, the new and more wicked Babylon, 
received the cup of God’s wrath. Thus again in symbol 
the foes of the church are destroyed (chapts. 15, 16). 


THE BATTLE OF ARMAGEDDON 


Whether it was the purpose of the writer to follow 
his usual custom of interposing an episode between the 
sixth and seventh items of his various series is in this case 
difficult to determine. If such is the case, the curious pic- 
ture of 16:13-16 is such an episode. If not, then it con- 
stitutes a portion of the sixth scene. Three frog-like spirits 
come out of the mouths of the dragon, the beast and the 
false prophet, already described in chapt. 12. In the 
former narrative, however, the third creature is called a 
second beast from the earth; here he is spoken of as the 
false prophet, which makes the reference to the heathen 
priesthood of Rome the more convincing. The three ob- 
scene spirits go out into the whole world to summon the 
kings to the final combat which is to be fought between the 
demonic hosts, with their earthly adherents on the one side, 
and the legions of heaven and the saints on the other. 

On the northeastern side of the long mountain ridge 
of Carmel that pushes out into the sea at Haifa, there stood 
once the fortress city of Megiddo. It was of great strategic 
importance, as it guarded the dangerous pass from the 
Plain of Sharon to the Plain of Esdraelon. Many events 
of romantic and decisive nature took place there in the 
long ranges of Hebrew history. Not the least of these was 
the death of King Josiah in parley or battle with the Egyp- 
tians (2 Kings 23:29). Such a battleground came to be 
thought of as the appropriate scene of any great and de- 
cisive contest. Our seer believes that at this historic site, 
Har-Mageddon, the “mountain of Megiddo,” the final 
contest for the rulership of the world will be decided. 

Perhaps there is to be found in this vague allusion of 
the writer a reminiscence of the fabled battle of the gods 
of Semitic mythology with the monster Tiamet of the 
abyss, with her armies of chaos. But the idea was not un- 
common in all the speculations of the ages. It was more 
natural, however, that the scene of the last great conflict 
should be laid near Jerusalem, where the writer of Zecha- 
riah 14 places it. The name Har-Mageddon, or Armaged- 
don, passed into the vocabulary of the church, and has 
played a conspicuous part in the millenarian speculations 
of various periods, from the days of Revelation to the 
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present. It is at least a useful term to describe the warfare 
which righteousness must ever wage with iniquity, whose 
outstanding phase may well be determinative for an entire 
epoch. 

THE CITY OF THE SEVEN HILLS 

The two chapters that follow (17, 18) present in still 
more vivid form the approaching fate of the empire of 
Rome and its wealthy and self-indulgent capital. One of 
the seven angels of the bowls took John into a desolate 
region from which he could see the symbol of the gorgeous 
and sin-stained metropolis. A woman was seated upon a 
scarlet-colored beast. Again the familiar features of 
former apocalyptic figures are described. The composite 
beast had, as in the earlier scenes, the seven heads and 
ten horns (cf. 12:3; 13:1). The woman wore the garments 
and ornaments of luxury and profligacy, and on her fore- 
head was a significant title. It was Babylon (Rome). She 
was drunk with the blood of the martyred saints. But in 
this case little is left to conjecture on the part of the 
reader. As in the similar visions of Daniel, the author is 
at pains to make his meaning so clear that none may miss it. 

Remembering the Nero myth and its hold upon the 
imagination of the first century, the imagery of the vision 
is apparent. The city was situated upon seven hills. There 
were also seven rulers with whom the seer was concerned 
to deal. These would appear to be Augustus, Tiberius, 
Caligula, Claudius, Nero, Vespasian and Titus, with Do- 
mitian, the reincarnation of Nero, as the eighth, but really, 
so he affirms, one of the seven. The exact time at which 
the language of vs. 8-11 would be appropriate was of 
course the reign of Vespasian. But considering the fact 
that the seer had received the disclosure prior to the time 
he made it known, he seems to be giving the entire picture 
from the vantage ground of the reign of Domitian, the 
time of the great persecution. The brief and inconsequen- 
tial reigns of Galba and Otho may have been too obscure 
to have held the attention of the writer, or indeed they 
may have been entirely unknown to him. In any case it 
is not with the niceties of history that we are dealing, but 
with John’s knowledge and use of it. 

In the description of this composite beast in chapt. 
13:1-3 it will be recalled that one of the heads was said 
to have received a death-stroke, which however was healed. 
Here again in vs. 8-11 the Nero motive is evident. He is 
no mere king, like the others of the list, but as well the 
manifestation of the entire demonic and bestial power of 
the empire. He was, but is not. Yet he is to return and 
go into perdition. To all save the initiated this is a mys- 
tery, but they, says the seer, will understand. So that 
Domitian, in whose name the Christians had been required 
with nameless pressure to bow before the imperial image, 
is really the detested Nero come to life, and therefore bent 
upon the extermination of the holy brotherhood. 

The ten kings of the verses that follow may be re- 
garded as impersonations of political and military power 
rather than as actual monarchs. At first they assist the 
heast in his warfare upon the saints, but later they appear 
to be among the forces that are to overthrow the empire, 
against which even the beast itself is at last engaged. In 
these closing verses of the chapter John seems to be con- 
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scious that in his eagerness to portray current and im- 
mediately coming events in terms of symbol he may have 
left some things obscure. But he is unwilling to pass from 
this phase of the great theme without making sure that all 
shall understand his chief contention, viz, that it is with 
imperial Rome that he has to do, and God is concerned. So 
he adds by way of emphasis, “The woman which thou 
sawest is the great city which reigneth over the kings of 
the earth.” 


PROPHETIC VOICES 


If chapter 17 is the portrayal of the destruction of 
Rome in terms of symbol, chapter 18 is the statement of 
the same theme in terms of prophesy. Voices from heaven 
utter in the most impressive language the doom of the 
wicked city. In spite of the fact that these oracles are all 
attributed to celestial intelligences, they constitute in fact 
a splendid anthology of the most graphic portions of Old 
Testament denunciation upon the mighty cities of former 
ages. Time and space would fail to set down here the 
parallels between this chapter and the vivid oracles of the 
Hebrew prophets. The stately messages of Isaiah, Jere- 
miah, Ezekiel and Nahum regarding Nineveh, Babylon, 
Tyre, Sidon, Egypt, the lands of reproach and the objects 
of warning, are here repeated and emphasized. Nowhere 
are the words of triumph over a fallen foe more exultant ; 
nowhere are God’s people called on more insistently to 
separate themselves from the unclean; nowhere are the 
riches of the doomed capital recited with more eloquence, 
not even in the prophetic picture of Tyre, of which they 
seem an echo; nowhere are the woes of earth’s traffickers, 
whose industries are cut off by the fall of Rome, more 
graphically described. It is a chapter of mighty voices de- 
nouncing an untarrying fate upon the city that has for a 
century seemed a part of the fixed order of the world. 

And at last a strong apocalyptic angel hurled a huge 
stone into the sea, and as it sunk from sight he declared 
that in the same manner the great city, Babylon-Rome, 
should disappear from the world, with all its industries, 
arts, pleasures and sins. In language not even matched by 
Tennyson in his vivid description of the same scene, the 
writer of the Apocalypse draws out to its fateful con- 
clusion his favorite theme of the vengeance of God upon 
the heathen power which has ravaged the fair fields of the 
church. 

Such a document, passed from hand to hand among 
the anxious and tormented disciples of Jesus in the 
districts of the empire where persecution was most rife, 
must have had enormous value in steadying Christian faith 
and preventing apostacy. Such had been the effect of 
similar documents of the Daniels in the past. The lurid 
features of these writings may not have conformed to the 
actual events they were intended to portray. But in nerve- 
wracking times any voice of hope and confidence is worth 
while. The faith of these men was not misplaced, even 
though the method of the coming deliverance was not per- 
ceived with clearness. God always reserves the right to 
bring his cause to success by other means than the wit of 
man can devise. The writer of Revelation and many of 
his fellow Christians could see no way of escape except 
through the overthrow of the hated Roman power. They 
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would have been astonished if they could have survived to 
see that empire itself transformed into a Christian institu- 
tion. Let us hope that from some open casement of the 
“house not made with hands” they witnessed in later days, 
long after death had had its way with them, the more 
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providential fruition of their confident hopes. In such 
manner best of all could they see of the travail of their 
souls and be satisfied. 

The next study in this series will deal with the 


Millennium. Hersert L. Witter. 


The World After the War 


By John Haynes Holmes 


minds when we consider the great question of the 
world after the war, none is so important, and at 
the same time so difficult, as that of internationalism, or 
ordered relationship between the nations now battling for 
military supremacy in Europe. There is certainly no 
problem in regard to which prophecy is so dangerous! 
It is easy to anticipate what will be the position of 
women after the war, for the woman’s movement had 
advanced so far before the war that the conflict could do 
nothing other than accelerate and complete a development 
already determined in its character. It is easy also to fore- 
cast the supremacy of labor after the war, for this su- 
premacy is already with us, in embryo at least, in every 
one of the belligerent countries except our own. But, 
when we come to the question of the future organization 
of international relationships, we enter upon a wilderness 
of uncertainty. 


O F all the problems which present themselves to our 


THE WAR MUST END IN FRATERNITY 


That we must work out some form of international- 
ism, as a condition of the perpetuity of our civilization, is 
a proposition to which everybody, militarist and pacifist 
alike, will agree. The Great War will be universally re- 
garded as a tragic failure, if it does not end in some kind 
of league or fraternity of nations, which will give us some 
assurance that fighting on a universal scale will never blast 
the earth again. But when we try to define what this in- 
ternational organization shall be like—when we consider 
the enmities and jealousies and conflicting nationalistic in- 
terests which must be reconciled—when we look upon such 
specific political problems as Ireland, Poland, Alsace-Lor- 
raine, the Balkans, the German colonies—we quickly un- 
derstand that we are confronted by a task which is intricate 
and complicated beyond anything that the history of man- 
kind has ever known. 

It is not altogether surprising that many men, not at 
all enamored of war in itself, but learned in the history 
of international relations, are convinced that the problem 
is insoluble, and believe it is the part of wisdom to accept 
strife between the nations as inevitable, and make such 
preparations against its coming as may be possible. 


A CHIEF CAUSE OF WAR 


If there were only nations with which we had to 
deal, there would be no problem of war. But this problem 
has always been with us, and is still with us today, for 
the simple reason, as we have seen, that a country is a 
state as well as a nation. It is when we come to this mat- 


ter of the state that we discover why countries are divided 
from one another by jealousies and hostilities innumerable. 
It is when we turn away from artists and poets and re- 
formers, to diplomats and prime ministers and kings, that 
we encounter enmities, and hear of war and rumors of 
wars. 

For in the world of states, the realities known to us in 
the world of nations never make their appearance ; letters 
and learning, morality and religion, are utterly unknown. 
In place of these spiritual verities, which are also racial 
unities, there appear in the relations between states a wholly 
different set of realities, which are never seen in any other 
field of human life. These realities are known as “in- 
terests”—dynastic interests, political interests, commercial 
interests, military interests. They are accompanied by 
certain sentiments known as honor, prestige, dignity. They 
are built up into certain institutions known as balances of 
power, embodied in certain practices known as diplomacy, 
and written into certain statutes known as international 
law. It is these things which make up the life of states in 
relations with one another. It is questions of territories, 
and boundaries, and open markets, and secret treaties, and 
spheres of influence, and national interest and honor so- 
called, which divide country from country, occasion dis- 
pute and hard feeling between otherwise friendly peoples, 
and at intervals precipitate the calamity of war. 


DIPLOMACY AN ILLUSION 


And yet these things which I have named are wholly 
artificial. There is not a single one of them which is not a 
pure illusion in the brains of men trained to forget life 
and remember diplomacy. From the standpoint of the 
basic human interests which make up the problem of daily 
living, they have no more reality than the unicorn or the 
flying horse. Read the history of Europe from the fall 
of Napoleon to the outbreak of the Great War, and I 
challenge you to find a single diplomatic dispute about a 
boundary, or a foreign colony, or a point of national 
honor, which made the slightest difference, either one way 
or another, to the common man in the various countries 
concerned. 

Take the story of Russia and Constantinople as a 
specific example. For more than a century, the history of 
the foreign relations of Russia has turned upon the desire 
of the Romanoffs to get possession of the Dardanelles. 
Some of the bloodiest wars of the last one hundred years 
have been fought upon this issue. European alliances 
have been formed, and treaties written, for the sake of 
helping or hindering this achievement. Never has there 
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been a more vexed question, or one which has occasioned 
more bloodshed and misery. Gallipoli is only the last chap- 
ter in the dreadful tale. And always we have been told, 
in defense of Russia, that an open port, giving access to 
the warm waters of the Mediterranean, was absolutely es- 
sential to the life of the Russian people. Now, within a 
year, the Romanoffs have been dethroned, and the Rus- 
sians are governing themselves. And behold, one of their 
first acts is to tear up all treaties bearing on the Turkish 
problem, and disavow for all time any intention of seeking 
control of the Dardanelles! The whole thing was an 
illusion, existing in the obsessed minds of diplomats and 
czars. It was the Romanoffs who wanted Constantinople, 
not the Russian people. 


STATES FIGHT—NOT NATIONS 


And so with all this great wilderness of international 
rivalry! It is states which are disputing, not nations; it 
is governments which are fighting, not peoples. The irony 
of the situation, that in a world yearning for brotherhood, 
there should sit in every capital these diplomats, whose 
business it is to foster not friendship between nations, but 
rivalries, political, military and commercial, between states! 

Now it is this universal aspect, if I may call it such, 
of the difference between a country as a nation and a 
country as a state, which leads me at once to what I re- 
gard as the solution of this problem of international re- 
lations in the world after the war. The word “interna- 
tional” holds the secret of the mystery. What we have in 
the world today is interstate relations, which produce 
suspicions, jealousies, hatreds, armaments and wars. What 
we need in the world tomorrow, in the true sense of that 
great word, is international relations, which will produce 
friendship, trust, confidence, disarmament and peace. 
What we need, in other words, is to do all things which 
may diminish the power of states, dispel the illusion of 
hostile “interests,” rid the earth of diplomats and dynasties, 
and at the same time magnify the power of nations, 
glorify the reality of spiritual unity, and fill the earth with 
ambassadors not of Caesar but of Christ. This means, in 
general terms, of course, a revolution—a passing of one 
world and the coming of another. What it means, in 
specific detail, no man, I suppose, can wholly foresee or 
foretell at this time and in the midst of this present con- 
fusion. But certain elementary truths, it seems to me, are 
evident. 


FIRST STEP TO INTERNATIONALISM 


In the first place, I believe that in the world after 
the war, the nation and the state must be made territorially 
synonymous. There must be no natien which is not also a 
state ; and no state which is not also a nation. This is what 
is affirmed by the Bolsheviki and President Wilson, when 
they speak of the “self-dependence of nationalties.” What 
this means is of course evident in certain conspicuous cases. 
Thus we all know that it means the restoration of Belgium, 
and Serbia and Montenegro—the re-establishment of Po- 
land—the autonomy of Palestine and Syria. But we should 
also know that it means such things as Home Rule for Ire- 
land, the realization of nationalistic hopes in India, and the 
independence of the Philippines. This principle is a chal- 
lenge to every government to see what the Bolsheviki see, 
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that a land belongs to its people, and must be restored 
even though an empire is thereby disrupted. 

Certainly, nothing short of this territorial identity of 
state and nation can give us peace. “There can be no 
good international system,” says Bertrand Russell, in his 
last book, “until the boundaries of states coincide 
with the boundaries of nations.” 


A LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


In the second place, I believe that we must eliminate 
the political sovereignty of the state as regards its external 
relations. This is what is meant by the proposal, so fre- 
quently heard, of a League of Nations. The trouble with 
this proposal, however, as it is usually presented, is that 
it seems to involve the idea—by some miracle similar to 
that of having two objects occupy the same spot at the 
same time—that we can organize an international league, 
and at the same time have each country which is a mem- 
ber of the league retain the same degree of sovereignty in 
external relations that it enjoys today. Nothing of the 
sort, of course, is possible! It is either independence or 
interdependence—one or the other! We proved this fact 
beyond all further doubt in the organization of these Uni- 
ted States. Our fathers built the Confederation on the 
principle, that the thirteen states could unite their interests 
and at the same time be politically independent—and the 
result was failure! Not until they saw that states’ rights 
must yield to national rights was the Constitution pos- 
sible; and the Constitution was not safe until the sov- 
ereignty of the nation over each and all the separate states 
was established for all time in the Civil War. 

Now, what was true of the United States of America 
must be true also of the United States of the World. Each 
state in the world union must surrender to the new inter- 
national state its independent political sovereignty in for- 
eign relations. Then, and then only, can we even ap- 
proximate our ideal of an ordered world. 


KINGS AND KAISERS MUST GO 


It is to be noted that the surrender of external author- 
ity does not touch in any way the sovereignty of each state 
in its own internal affairs. This brings me at once to my 
third suggestion—that as a condition of world order and 
world peace, we must see to it that each separate country 
is democratized within itself from top to bottom, and thus 
made a nation in the truest sense of that great word. 
Kings and Kaisers, chancellors and premiers, must go. 
The control of the state must be passed over completely 
into the hands of the people. And when I speak of the 
control of the state, I mean the economic, quite as much 
as the political, control. I mean the very thing which has 
already transpired in Russia, and is promised in the mount- 
ing labor movements of Germany, France and England. 
The people, and not the interests, must rule. The nation, 
and not the state, must be supreme. Democracy must be 
enthroned within each realm, that there may be everywhere 
released those spiritual forces which constitute a nation, 
and are destined ultimately to constitute that fraternity of 
nations which is humanity. 

All these changes are essential, but they will be as 
nothing unless there comes a fourth and vaster change. I 
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refer to that change which shall take place in the hearts of 
men, when they are lifted up above the superstition of the 
state to the pure love and reverence of the nation. So long 
as people find satisfaction in territory and wealth, so long 
as they glory in political prestige and power, so long as 
they look with pride on armaments and with exultation 
on foreign conquest, so long as they cherish the state 
and the things that belong to the state—so long will re- 
organizations of sovereignties be a vain and futile thing. 


THE SWORD OF THE SPIRIT, NOT THE SWORD OF STEEL 


The hearts of men must be changed—their souls con- 
verted. They must rejoice in the friendly rivalries of art 
and letters, and not in the hateful rivalries of diplomacy. 
They must boast their poets and singers and benefactors, 
not their soldiers and war ministers and kings. They must 
find their prestige in a happy people at home, and not in 
a conquered people abroad. They must seek their strength 
in the sword of the spirit and not the sword of steel. Al- 
ready, in little countries, like Denmark and Switzerland, 
the change has come about. From the very necessities of 
the case they have put by the vision of the kingdoms of 
the world and all the glory of them. They have sought 
life in other and higher ways—and lo, these are the hap- 
piest peoples in the world. Such a change, now, must come 
to all nations—to nations great as well as small—if the 
world after the war shall find its peace. 

It is here that the organized forces of education and 
religion must do their work. It is here especially that the 
church may find its post of leadership in the international 
field. To preach the law of the spirit to the nations, to 
teach a people that it avails a country as little as a man 
to gain the whole world and lose its own soul, to pro- 
claim that in quietness and confidence shall be our strength, 
and in the fruits of the spirit our glory—this is the word 
of Christ today. And this is the word the church must 
speak, if it would bring healing to the nations. 

Such is the problem of internationalism in the world 
after the war—a problem which has its center in the 
relation in each country of the state to the nation! Such 
is the solution of this problem—in the supplanting in each 
country of the state by the nation. Such are some of the 
changes which must be wrought to this end—first, a ter- 
ritorial identity of state and nation; secondly, the surren- 
der by the state of political independence in external re- 
lations ; thirdly, the democratization of the state in internal 
relations; and lastly, the conversion of the public mind 
from a material to a spiritual interpretation of national 
glory! This sounds like an elaborate program, but it 
means the very simple thing that the countries of the world 
shall at last hecome nations ; and our allegiance to a coun- 
try become allegiance to a nation, and through this nation 
allegiance to humanity. For to serve not a state but a na- 
tion is to serve humanity; and to love not a governmert 
but a people is to love the race. Hence, at last, the recon- 
ciliation of the age-old conflict between love of country 
and love of humanity. We must abandon not one or the 
other, but cherish both; and in them both find the secret 
of the world’s reconstruction. “For as we have many mem- 
bers in one body, so we, being many, are every 
one members one of another.” . “And there shall 
be one fold and one shepherd.” 
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The Way to Social Salvation 
By George Lansbury 


vation. Neither will Governmental machinery 

and organization of itself accomplish our purpose. 
What we must first decide is our own attitude towards 
life. Do we wish that other men and women should 
enjoy the same opportunities that we desire for our- 
selves and those belonging to us, and, if so, are we of 
opinion that it is our duty to work in order that this 
may be secured? We must all clear our own minds of 
cant and be quite honest with ourselves as to the means 
whereby we secure our daily bread. None of us should 
be content until we know the why and the wherefore of 
our incomes, until we have traced them right back to 
their sources and convinced ourselves of the rightful- 
ness or wrongfulness of our money-getting. No one can 
manage this for us. 

We have to make clever people understand that 
their brains should be used impersonally, and for the 
service of the whole community, and to create such a 
public opinion as will make us all realize that it is just 
as dishonorable to exploit our neighbors by the use 
of our brain-power as it would be to exploit them by the 
use of our physical power. 

We have all been so accustomed to think along 
personal lines, so accustomed to imagine that our own 
good could not at the same time be our neighbor's 
good, that we have drifted into the position we are in 
today. We must get it out of our heads that there is 
not enough wealth for all men, women, and children. 
We must get rid of the idea that either an individual 
or a nation can be benefited by using its power to dom- 
inate others. The futility of this has been proved be- 
yond dispute; the class war and the great international 
war both demonstrate the fact. For all this we must not 
be discouraged. Through all time there have been 
those who have dreamed dreams and seen visions, who, 
because of their visions, have given hope and courage 
to the common people. We, too, must dream our dreams 
and see our visions of a nobler order yet to be. 


f 3 HERE is no royal road or short cut to social sal- 





April in the Northland 
By Thomas Curtis Clark 


AKED bough and moaning tree, 
N North wind sighing gloomily, 

Is there news from o’er the plain? 
Tell, will springtime come again? 
And the wind and bough and tree 
Heard not, chanting drearily. 


Sun of morn and soft south wind, 
Surely you are not unkind, 

In your journeyings afar, 

Have you found where gardens are? 
Are there blooming zones of earth? 
Shall our spring soon come to birth? 
\And the sun and wind told me, 

Left me singing cheerily! 
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A Paper Read Before the Disciples Congress, Indianapolis, April 12 
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in a sub-title, an anniversary volume of the Campbell 

Institute on the completion of twenty years of history. 
It contains, including an Introduction, a history of the Camp- 
bell Institute and a poem, twenty papers by as many different 
members of the Institute. The writers are preachers and col- 
lege professors. The topics discussed cover a fairly wide 
range and it may be supposed that they represent the inter- 
ests and, to some extent at least, the personal and the dis- 
tinctive contribution which each is endeavoring to make. We 
are told that the “purpose of the volume is not to set forth 
a body of opinions, but to celebrate an event.” No effort has 
been made to formulate a body of opinions which will repre- 
sent the views advocated and believed by the Campbell Insti- 
tute as a whole. Each paper is an individual statement of that 
which is believed by the writer himself and he, and he alone, 
assumes responsibility for the views therein presented. In a 
review of this book it will perhaps be neither possible nor 
desirable to avoid associating it with the organization which 
issues it. There must be an occasional passing from one to 
the other in thought, and yet the reviewer hereby records his 
understanding that the book was not designed to be in any 
sense a declaration of the beliefs or a statement of the faith 
of the Campbell Institute as a whole. Inasmuch, however, as 
the Institute is responsible for the issuing of the book, we not 
unnaturally expect to learn from the book what is the temper 
of mind, the spirit and the ideals of the organization. 


T HE volume which bears the title “Progress” is, as stated 


WHAT IS THE CAMPBELL INSTITUTE? 


What then is the Campbell Institute? The book contains 
ihe answer to this question. This answer is to be found in a 
History of the Campbell Institute by Professor E. S. Ames, 
one of the charter members of the organization, and in Ques- 
tions and Answers by Professor Ellsworth Faris. From these 
two papers we learn that the Campbell Institute was organized 
in 1896 and is an association of those who have had the advan- 
tage of University training and who are thus drawn together 
by common interests and experiences. For the most part the 
members belong to the Disciples. The purposes of the organ- 
ization are to stimulate the thought and the religious life of 
the members and to secure that fellowship which men of sim- 
ilar tastes, experiences and ideals always find enjoyable. The 
Institute is not a secret organization, but is of a private char- 
acter and reserves to itself the right to accept or to reject 
those who are being considered for its membership. 

Whenever any group of men associate themselves into an 
organization of this character and proceed to say who shall, 
or who shall not, enter into the association, jealousy and sus- 
picion are inevitable. Of this the Campbell Institute is aware, 
and experience has justified this expectation. No reasonable 
man can for one moment doubt the right, or the desirability for 
the members, of such an organization. Whether its conduct 
in the past has been of such a nature as to allay or to increase 
this suspicion does not at all concern us at this moment. The 
reviewer speaks as one who is without the fold, though he 
acknowledges that an invitation was given him by one of the 
charter members to permit his name to be presented for mem- 
bership. Certain circumstances connected with this invitation, 
however, seemed to make it necessary that it be declined, a 
step which has no doubt meant loss to only one interested 
party. This is mentioned solely for the purpose of getting 


before you my own attitude to the organization. I can not 
but express approval and admiration for its aims and purposes. 
lt must contribute much to the enrichment of the lives of its 
members. But now it has gratified the longing of its enemy: 
it has written a book! 


PURPOSE OF THE BOOK 


Why the book? The occasion was the completion of 
twenty years of history. The pages of the book itself do not 
afford easy access to the minds of the editors or promoters of 
the enterprise, so that we may know the motive which im- 
pelled them to publish. Little explanation of the reason is 
given. The writer of the introduction says that the contents 
of the papers “cannot fail to prove of interest to their asso- 
ciates in the Institute, and form a worthy contribution to the 
anniversary it has thought proper to celebrate.” Again he 
speaks of the members who have written as thereby register- 
ing “their appreciation of the body and the service it has been 
able to render them.” But we can scarcely think that the pur- 
pose of the publication was merely to interest and to stimulate 
the other members of the group. The very title of the book 
speaks otherwise. This title consists of one word only: it is 
the word “Progress.” This title is probably chosen in part 
because the twenty years of the history of the Campbell Insti- 
tute have been years in which there have been remarkable 
developments and to the type of mind which is represented in 
the Campbell Institute these developments have spelled prog- 
ress. Professor Willett in the Introduction says: “Whatever 
be one’s reaction to the movements in the institutional, indus- 
trial, educational, social and religious world during these years, 
he knows that they have been rapid and far-reaching. Whether, 
with the writers of this book, one is convinced that these 
changes spell progress, or whether he takes a more negative 
and pessimistic attitude, the modification that has come over 
the social order of our age is profound and significant. The 
causes that underlie these changes are to be found in the earlier 
portion of the half century now closing, but their manifestation 
has been most evident in the briefer period of which we are 
thinking.” 


“PROGRESS” AND PROPAGANDA 


There must, however, be another reason for this title than 
the one indicated. It can scarcely be that there was not in the 
minds of the original promoters of this publication some 
thought that it would be a perfectly proper and convenient 
means of propaganda on behalf of the type of thought which 
most of the members of the Campbell Institute advocate. To 
the question, “But are not most of the members ‘liberal’ or 
‘advanced’ or ‘modernist’ in their views?”, Dr. Faris gives the 
conservative answer, “Perhaps so, but some are very conserva- 
tive .” Further on in the book Rev. B. A. Jenkins says: 
“I am always proud if any one calls me a progressive, a rad- 
ical.” The views expressed in the book are not conspicuous 
for their conservative character, though they are unquestionably 
constructive. I take it therefore that the frank statement of 
Dr. Jenkins is a more accurate indication of the attitude of the 
Campbell Institute than is the qualifying phrase of Dr. Faris, 
“Some are very conservative.” There is scarcely an article in 
the book which does not either frankly advocate liberal views 
or suppose a liberal background. Some are quite strenuous in 
their advocacy of advanced views. Very few of the articles 
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deal entirely with historical questions. Several endeavor to 
forecast the future and to show along what lines development 
will march in the coming generation. The fact that this is so 
prominent a feature of the book makes it improbable that it 
was not originally designed to be so. 

This book is therefore the justification of the existence of 
the Campbell Institute. It is its apology. When I speak of 
it as a propaganda, please do not read between the lines the 
word, insidious. I can see nothing of this character in the 
propaganda. The only matter of surprise is that there is not 
somewhere a frank statement that this is the purpose of the 
took. Perhaps, however, it was preferred that the messages 
should speak for themselves. However that may be, we are 
certainly to read the book as a conscious or unconscious effort 
on the part of the Campbell Institute to point out the way to 
progress. It indicates certain possible roads which the church 
may choose to travel and by means of this book declares that 
along these roads, and along them alone, lies progress for the 
Disciples. 


REMARKABLE AGREEMENT AMONG WRITERS 


That each paper represents the individual opinion of the 
writer and of him alone does not disprove the fact that we 
have in this book a propaganda on behalf of the entire Camp- 
bell Institute. Each writer is given freedom to express indi- 
vidual opinions, but no writer exercises this freedom in such a 
way as to mar the unity of the whole. Notwithstanding the 
different writers and their freedom to express individual opin- 
ions, there is a very marked sense of agreement among the 
writers. There are individual points of view and differences 
of emphasis, but a careful combing of the book fails to discover 
more than one marked difference and even this is more appar- 
ent than real. This one point of difference is between Prof. 
Sharpe and the Rev. J. M. Philputt on the matter of our rela- 
tionship to members of non-immersionist churches and our 
attitude towards them when they apply for membership in one 
of the churches of the Disciples. 

Professor Sharpe holds that the word “church” is used in 
three senses, namely, of the local worshipping body; of the 
religious communion or denomination; and of the church uni- 
versal, The local church is a social group and as such “has 
rights that are paramount over those of any individual seek- 
ing to become a member of it.” Hence any local group, such 
as are the churches of the Disciples, may demand immersion 
as a condition of entrance into it. “No individual has a right 
to ask modification of its social customs in order to give him 
a place within it.” This would be an unsocial attitude on his 
part. Hence when “such persons present themselves for mem- 
bership in a local church of the Disciples, let them be asked 
to recognize its character as a church of Christ in the sense 
of a local group with certain social features, customs and 
practices” Let these individuals freely and fully concede 
the practical authority of the group expressing its life locally 
in the congregation, and let them conform to its customs and 
practices.” In short, this means that the local church is vio- 
lating no principle of Christian union by insisting upon the 
immersion of all who are received into its membership. 


DR. PHILPUT?’S VIEW 


On the other hand, Rev. J. M. Philputt hopes for a union 
of the denominations on some such basis as that of the union 
of the states into one nation. Each denomination will reserve 
to itself the right to decide matters of local or denominational 
interest. But “There must be an exchange of members upon 
certain agreed principles of regularity. Certainly in the 
face of the great issues at stake the Disciples will not jeopar- 
cize unity by insisting upon their own dogmatic interpretation 
in matters where there is room for conscientious difference. 
A certificate of membership in any one church must be valid 
and acceptable in any other.” This means in brief that a 
church of the Disciples should no longer insist upon immer- 
sion as a condition of membership. This is a difference in 
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practice, but in the attitude towards baptism or in the value 
which they put upon it there is no difference. Any other dif- 
ferences in point of view as expressed in this book will sim- 
ilerly fade away when we step back from the closer scrutiny 
to look at the picture as a whole. It becomes a mere matter 
of difference in attitude, of emphasis, of personal expression. 
The official publication of the Campbell Institute is, like the 
church, of many members, but one body. They who are many, 
are one bread, one body; for they all partake of one bread. 

I cannot leave this phase of my subject without expressing 
the judgment that the publication of this book represents a 
lapse from the earlier ideals, a descent (or, shall I say, an 
ascent?) of the Campbell Institute. A perfectly natural evo- 
lution has taken place, but what I wish to point out is that this 
evolution has brought the Campbell Institute to a new phase 
of its existence. Originally it seemed to have been organized 
to stimulate the life, religiously and intellectually, of its mem- 
ters. Dr. Ames quotes the constitution to show that the pur- 
pose at the time of the organization was three-fold: (1) “To 
encourage and keep alive a scholarly spirit. . (2) To 
promote quiet self-culture and the development of a higher 
spirituality. . (3) To encourage positive productive 
work.” In 1903, its Bulletin said: “It seeks to do work for its 
own members and for others of like spirit.” Three years later 
another Bulletin said that the organization was prompted by 
the fact that “many young men were being lost to the minis- 
try and to the educational work of the Disciples. Others .. . 
found little encouragement to be faithful to the new learning 
and were tempted to fall back to the common level or to 
indulge in profitless obscurantism in religious work.” 


IDEALS OF INSTITUTE CHANGED 


These quotations show that at first the Campbell Institute 
was an organization intended to give mutual aid and encour- 
agement to its members. If the motive for the publication of 
this book has been correctly stated and interpreted, it has 
passed beyond this stage of its existence and has become an 
instructor and leader of the Disciples. I know and you know 
that it has been charged with the ambition to assume this 
position in the past, but the truthfulness of the charge has 
been denied. It seems to the reviewer that now this charge 
is confirmed on many pages of this book and that from hence- 
forth we are to reckon with the fact that the Campbell Insti- 
tute is possessed with—I use the phrase in no offensive sense 
—the spirit of the Gentiles which seeks to lord it over them. 
Such a position was inevitable. If not sooner, then later; if 
not after ten years then at the end of twenty years it was 
certain that the Campbell Institute was to come to this posi- 
tion. 

Never yet has there been within a larger body the banding 
together of a smaller group, conscious, as is the membership of 
the Campbell Institute, of the possession of superior advan- 
tages and training and banded together for the very purpose 
of fostering and perpetuating these advantages, but what in 
time this smaller group has assumed the right to direct and 
govern. It may be a conscious intention, as in the case of the 
Jesuits; or it may be unconscious, as in the case of the Holy 
Band of Oxford, but the issue of the experiment is inevitable. 
The volume which bears the title “Progress” is an index to the 
fact that the Campbell Institute is coming into the conscious- 
ness that it is to play this role in the history of the Disciples. 
The Institute believes in evolution and it knows that from this 
development there is no probable escape. It is not yet per- 
fectly frank with itself and with us. It will not admit to itself 
that it feels itself called to leadership. Yet the book “Prog- 
ress” tells us that it is marshalling its forces to act upon the 
impulse nevertheless. 


I do not rebel against the leadership. I am willing to 


serve under this new leadership. But I am profoundly inter- 
In what spirit will it exercise this 
Will it rule in the spirit of the Gentiles and act 
Or will it rule in the spirit of him of 


ested in the question: 
authority? 
the Kaiser over them? 
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whom it is said that a bruised reed would he not break, and a 
smoking flax would he not quench? How will it deal with 
some of us who are not yet prepared to march as “Progress” 
tells us we should march? Will it shut out and anathematize 
him who is conservative and who is belligerent in his con- 
servatism?” Only a few steps farther and the Institute will 
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stand where the Scribes and the Pharisees stood: Will it take 
those few steps? 

He drew a circle and shut me out, 

Heretic, rebel, a thing to flout: 

But Love and I had the wit to win, 

We drew a circle and took him in. 


Which will the Campbell Institute do? 


(The remainder of Dr. Morro’s review will appear next week.) 


Ii We Win—and Lose These 


RUSSIAN DEMOCRACY 


E FIGHT for democracy; what if we win the war 
WG azsins Germany and lose Russian democracy? We 

will have lost half of all we fight for if Russia returns 
to autocracy. There is much exasperation with Russia; it is 
to be expected in England and France, whose armies are suf- 
fering as a result of her defection. But the far look that char- 
acterizes real statesmanship sees that Russian democracy must 
be saved, even if it has to be done with the blood of the rest of 
the Allied nations. It must be saved to save the thing for 
which we fight. Suppose we exterminate the German auto- 
cracy and allow the Russian to come back. Suppose we whip 
German autocracy, but find it impossible to exterminate Ger- 
man autocracy. With Russia democratic we have the auto- 
cracy of Europe surrounded by democracy and the German 
people left to consider their defeat as a lesson. 

Remember how the autocracy arose over the democracy in 
France and for decades turned the dial backward because the 
French democrats received no help, but hostility instead, from 
the only democracy then in Europe. Then recall that France 
was able to return to democracy only within the memories of 
living men, even so late that the same men even fight now for 
world democracy who, in their youth, fought for French 
democracy. 

What is this Russia whom some would condemn and for- 
sake? The old, united Russia is gone; the new Russia is not 
united—there is no real Russia, politically, today. It is a 
people in political transition. The real question is “Shall we 
help the Russian people gain democracy?” for there is no real 
Russian nation today, only a Russian people struggling to 
create a nation out of the loose material left after autocratic 
government was purged out of it. The Bolsheviki have literally 
seized power; there has been no national approval of their gov- 
ernment. Lenine speaks for the nation, but not with their 
articulate approval; only their silence gives consent and they 
are silent because they have no articulate means as yet through 
which to voice their will. In good time they will find their 
voice. Will a Prince Napoleon be given power through fear 
ef radicalism, as in France, and a timid, inexperienced democ- 
racy turn back to monarchy because monarchy brings strong 
central authority and efficiency to ward off enemies? Allied 
cemocracy must hearten Russian democracy in the chaotic 
days of transition and enable the Russian people to organize 
themselves into a republic. 

* * * 


DISARMAMENT 


Unless the world plans for disarmament in the future in- 
stead of competitive armament, as in the past, there is no hope 
for democracy’s winning, even though Germany be defeated. 
lf ever there was an insane logic it is the logic that argues 
that strong national military force is the surest way to peace. 
All history denies it and never did history furnish such terrible 
proof of its folly as now. France had to arm because Germany 
forced her to do so. Russia armed both because of Germany’s 
military program and because she, too, was an autocracy. 
Switzerland trains her citizenship for war because the very 
threat that hangs heavily over her today was always over her 
is a menace. England did not arm her populace because she 


depended upon her navy as a defense. America has not armed 
her democracy because she did not believe any armed nation 
could pass her naval and coast defenses. Disarm autocracy 
and democracy seeks no armed neutrality. Autocracy demands 
a people armed to obey its sovereign will upon command; 
democracy demands the substitution of tribunals of reason 
with courts to arbitrate disputes and to give it command. 
We can either adopt the German method or the democratic 
method. By adopting the German method we can grow 
mighty to fight again when the war lords of some autocracy or 
the blundering of diplomacy hurl us into war again; there may 
be a truce, but there can never be a lasting peace with the na- 
tions armed and suspicious. By purging the world of Prus- 
sianism and ‘turning to the methods of democracy we can 
gradually work out an adaptation of the rules and institutions 
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of justice to international affairs. Never again must a military 
ration be allowed to force the rest of the world to arm; the 
rest of the world is today engaged in a gigantic effort to force 
the military nation to disarm. 

Where, then, could a more blundering statesmanship be 
found than that which would prejudice the question of disarm- 
ament and the substitution of institutions of justice for those of 
force by committing the greatest of all democracies to com- 
pulsory universal military training immediately. If we cannot 
disarm Germany then the war brings one lesson that cannot 
be missed, i. e., that the world must arm against her and be 
prepared to meet her with her own weapons and with equal 
eficiency. For America, England and France it means uni- 
versal training and ever greater naval and air forces. With 
this must come an abandonment of our traditional policy of 
“no entangling alliances” and a hard and fast alliance with 
those two great democracies, or an abandonment of all inter- 
nationalism. In the latter case the next war could easily be a 
complete new combination of nations with those who are 
enemies now fighting those who are allies now. 

The fact is, the men who want compulsory universal train- 
ing adopted now do not have any faith in a peace program for 
the future world; they are essentially militarist themselves in 
their political and moral philosophy and are determined to 
utilize the occasion to get their program through. 


Atva W. TayYLor 





The War 


A Weekly Analysis 


HE great German offensive is temporarily halted as this 
T is written. It has failed in every objective set by the high 

command after nearly a month of the most furious and 
costly battling ever seen on any front. 

It failed to break the allied line at the point of contact with 
the British. It failed to dislodge the British from Vimy ridge 
by its attacks on the Arras sector. It failed to reach Amiens. 
lt failed to shake the French positions on the Oise heights, and 
row it has failed to drive the army of Haig from the hills to 
the north of the Lys and to reach the vital railroad points that 
are keys to the coast bases. 

Germany has already used in this battle more than 1,500,- 
000. Of this number more than a million have been engaged 
by the British army alone, some 300,000 by the French alone, 
and about 280,000 by the French and British together. 

The destruction of the British army was manifestly the 
supreme purpose of this drive. The enemy high command 
hoped to separate it from the French, force it back to the sea 
coast and there, when it could retreat no farther, batter it to 
pieces. 

The possibility of a decisive achievement of this kind may 
be said now to be at an end. 

Events have confirmed our opinions expressed in the com- 
ment of last week as to the allied reserve army. We are re- 
assured on the best authority that the army of maneuver re- 
mains intact. It has been augmented by at least 100,000 Amer- 
ican soldiers and probably twice as many Italians. It probably 
rumbers some 800,000 men or more. 

This reserve is being held for the moment of opportunity. 
Only General Foch can judge when that moment has arrived. 
With imperturable spirit and calm determination not to be 
hurried or stampeded into premature action, he is continuing 
his plan of selling positions that are not vital to the line’s se- 
curity for the heaviest possible price in enemy dead and 
wounded. To hold the line unbroken is his only concern just 
now. Where it is necessary to use reserves for this purpose 
he employs them, but these reserves probably are from the line 
and not from the army of maneuver. 
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Germany is attempting to make this the ultimate battle. 
Foch is determined that it shall not be. The ultimate battle 
is going to whip the armies of the kaiser. 

Germany must win now, or lose all chance of ever win- 
ning. Before winter begins there will be more than a million 
American soldiers in France, and when this is true Germany’s 
hope of a military decision will be gone beyond recall. 

So Foch can afford to wait. He has no need to hurry. 
His enemy’s desperation is exhausting his enemy’s strength. 
The allied strength is increasing with every week that passes. 

The German losses have been immense, To place them 
at 300,000 casualties is a conservative estimate. They are at 
least twice, some say three times that of the allies. 

And yet Germany has reserves that she will use. By ro- 
tating divisions she can bring up a large proportion of the 
million or more troops that hold quiet sectors in France. We 
must look for renewed attacks, probably another big attempt 
to break the junction point of the two armies east of Amiens. 
We have no reason to fear that it will succeed, however. 

American soldiers are said to be going over-seas at the 
rate of 150,000 a month. Uncle Sam is hurrying to the rescue, 
and America’s strength will yet prove the decisive factor in 
winning victory for democracy. Have you bought your Lib- 
erty Bond? Yes? Well, buy another. It is the “extra mile” 
that counts now. 


S. J. Duncan-CLarK. 





CORRESPONDENCE 
Dr. Ainslie in Poet’s Role 


We all know Dr. Peter Ainslie, preacher, pacificator, prose 
author, but we have not known him in the role of poet. Dr. 
Ainslie sends us the following verses: 


THE SPRING TIME 


The warm Spring air had burst the buds, 
The grass had peep’d out from its bed; 
Fallen blossoms form'd grassy rugs, 
And the trees seem’d no longer dead. 


The hens were cackling at the barn, 

The birds were building nests in trees; 
The sheep were grazing on the lawn, 

And in the honeysuckle were the bees. 


The sweetness from the lips of flowers, 
The brightness in the springtime sky, 
The fruit upon the bending bowers, 
Made me think that God was very nigh. 


Then the lights came fast and faster, 
Till I turned within to see, 

Looked, and the scene was vaster 
Than all I had seen outside of me. 


But why not songs of joy within me 

And a thousand blossoms on my trees? 
So cried I, O living Lord, to Thee, 

Lest I profit naught by these? 


Then within me came the sense of grace, 
Gently arose notes of human love; 

When the buds of kindness widened into space __ 
And my Springtime had come from above. 


* * * 


Some Postscripts 


Of all the religious papers that come to my tableI count 
yours about the brightest and best. It boils things down to 
their essence, it gives us concise articles and paragraphs with 
a keen edge that cuts through the outer tissues into the sub- 
stance and core of matters, and it arrives. I often read a copy 
through from beginning to end, as I do a good book. I do 
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not always agree with you, but that, of course, is all the better 
for me. And then the beauty of this point is that you do not 
require and expect everybody to agree with you: you have 
some breadth and horizon around you wide enough to let other 
people live and move around in it. I enclose stamps and wish 
you to send me a copy of the issue of March 21, which I think 
contained the first of Dr. Willett’s articles on the Second Com- 
ing. This request is the occasion of these remarks, which I 
am glad to make on their own account. 
James H. SNowpen. 
Western Theological Seminary, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





I cannot tell you how much I appreciate THe CHRISTIAN 
Century of late and always. Your two editorials on a pro- 
gressive program for the Disciples were the best I ever read on 
that topic. I wish you would republish the “Declaration and 
Address,” if it is not asking too much, though I realize that 
your space is limited. Am just reading your “Meaning of 
Baptism,” which appeals to me. 


Oakland, Calif. 


E. B. LYMAN. 





Please renew my subscription to THe CuristiAN CENTURY 
for one year. I enclose $5.00; keep the change and use it 
where most needed for the carrying on of the good work that 
vou are doing. 


Medford, Mo. 


R. S. Howeru. 





You are doing a good work in the specialty of reading, 
sifting and recommending certain books to your readers. This 
is a great service to young preachers. J. J. Hatey 


Santa Cruz, Calif. 





I think I notice a marked improvement in the character of 
the “Century.” I wish to commend you for the splendid edi- 
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tcrial paragraphs you are writing upon the general Prohibition 
situation. Other features of the paper are just as interesting, 
but I want to give whatever endorsement my Board may be 


able to give to these particular articles. L. E. Suuuzrs 


Secretary American Temperance Board. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 





I put the “Century” at the very top of the list as the best 
in everything of real interest and vitality. J. K. Batuov 


Santa Rosa, Calif. 





Am highly pleased with the high standard maintained by 
Tue Curistian CENntTurY. F. D. Ferratt. 


Burlington, Ia. 





By Sherwood Eddy 
‘*With Our Soldiers in France’’ 
Serious, Vivid, Readable 


You should possess this book, along with 
“Over the Top’’ and “A Student in Arms”’ as 
a true interpretation of the life in the trenches. 
If you wish to know just how the men feel 
about the great war, as well as how they are 
compelled to live as fighting men— 


READ THIS BOOK! 


Christian Century Press 
700 E. 40th Street, Chicago 
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1. Harry Munro. 2. The Trail. 


3. Little Half-breed with his first S. S. paper. 








HARRY MUNRO’S MESSAGE (Alaska, February): 

‘There is a good sized Native Colony here (Petersburg) which has been completely neglected. They are gospel-hungry and 
needy. Quite a number are attending our services. They need a Sunday School and services adapted to them. This is a real 
opportunity. You should have seen the joy expressed in their stolid faces when I told them we would soon have a Sunday School 
just for them. Their need alone is a primary reason for our work here.” 
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NORTH, SOUTH, EAST AND WEST —THE A. C. M. S. DOES ITS BEST 
No Further Retrenchment is Possible! 


We cannot withdraw the lines. With our backs to the wall we must order “an advance on all fronts.” 


Ve must develop Centers in these field; NOW as we did in IOWA, MISSOURI, NEBRASKA, KANSAS, OKLAHOMA, 
TLXAS COLORADO and SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA in the past. 


MINISTERS are NEEDED and FUNDS ‘2..20n0'sna New Menic Pour'im Canada, Four in New England end im other fields wo hve 
$125,000 Offering in May is Imperative. 
THE AMERICAN CHRISTIAN MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
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The Larger Christian World 


A Department of Interdenominational Acquaintance 


W. E. Orchard Aids in Bridging 
Theological Chasm in England 


NE of the most interesting figures in London is Dr. 

W. E. Orchard, pastor of King’s Weigh House church, 

Congregational. He is called the high priest of the 
pacifists of England and the government has been as puzzled 
with him as the Russian government 
ever was with Tolstoi. He is trying to 
administer his church in a “catholic” 
way and the appearance of the church 
is Episcopalian, the liturgy being much 
like that of the Establishment. Canon 
Cyril Hepher of Winchester has been 
preaching in Dr. Orchard’s church a 
great deal lately and the courtesy has 
been reciprocated so that “church and 
chapel” are very much mixed up in that 
community. Both the Bishop of Lon- 
don and the Bishop of Winchester have 
approved the interchange. It is one of 
the signs of a movement in England to bring about a union of 
the state church and non-conformity. 


Rev. O. F. Jordan 


Episcopalians of North Dakota 
Practice Union 


The exclusiveness characterizing some Episcopalian dio- 
ceses is quite absent in certain sections of the country. In 
Fargo, North Dakota, during the month of March the various 
denominations of the city united in a union service of prayer. 
The first of the services was in Gethsemane cathedral. The 
Dean read the apostles creed, the Presbyterian minister offered 
prayer, the Lutheran minister read the lesson and addresses 
were made by a layman and a Methodist minister. Later 
services were held in other buildings of the city in which the 
various churches continued to participate. 


Bishop Cheney’s Famous Chicago 
Church in Danger 


The late Bishop Charles Edward Cheney, D. D., was promi- 
nent among the founders of the Reformed Episcopal church, 
leader of whom was Bishop Cummins. Bishop Cheney, in addi- 
tion to his services as bishop, served Christ church, Chicago, 
for over half a century as rector. Since the bishop’s death, the 
church has been served by the Rev. Samuel M. Gibson, D. D., 
but the latter has accepted a position as assistant pastor of the 
Fourth Presbyterian church of Chicago, of which John Timothy 
Stone is pastor. The Rev. Mr. Gibson has joined the Presby- 
tery of Chicago. Meanwhile the old Christ church has been en- 
gulfed by the city movement and is seriously considering clos- 
ing its doors. The future of the little denomination of which 
it is a part is problematical. 


Ministers React Against Criticism 


Ministers have grown rather accustomed to receive their 
preaching at the pulpit of the magazine, since there is no 
other good way to receive exhortation. The indictment which 
Rev. J. H. Odell, pastor of First Presbyterian church, Troy, 
N. Y., makes against ministers in a recent issue of the Aflantic 
Monthly is causing much comment, mostly unfavorable. Dr. 
Odell charges that it was cowardice that made the clergy 
witness the rape of Belgium in silence. Among those who 
answer Dr. Odell is Dean George Hodges of Cambridge, who 
says: “Mr. Odell’s criticism of the clergy is richly deserved 
by all the clergy who deserve it. I had not thought that there 
were so many of them. The parson is commonly under the 
disadvantage of hearing very few sermons except his own. 
Among the ministers of my own acquaintance the war is so 


great a part of their thinking and speaking, and they are so 
diligently occupied in interpreting it to their people in the 
light of their best studies, that I had imagined this to be the 
general situation. The quietness-and-confidence sermons have 
not come to my attention.” 


The Largest Congregational Church 


The largest Congregational church in the United States 
is said to be in Brooklyn. The Tompkins Avenue church of 
that city recently issued its annual report in which it was 
shown that in 1917 the church raised $70,197, of which thirty 
thousand dollars went for benevolences, ten thousand was 
added to the permanent fund and thirty thousand dollars was 
used in the running expenses of the church. The membership 
on January 1 was 3,774. 


Chicago Has Largest Lutheran Church 


The Lutheran Survey presents an account of the largest 
Lutheran congregation in this country. It is the Bethlehem 
church of Chicago, which has 3,299 confirmed members and 
claims a congregation of 4,236 people 


Home Missions By Stereopticon 


The Methodist Board of Home Missions has decided to 
secure a considerable supply of stereopticon slides to illustrate 
the work of home missions. Dr. F. H. Sheets, a retired min- 
ister of means who still devotes his time to the service of his 
church at his own charges, is the man who is securing the pic- 
tures with his camera and getting the lectures into shape. 


Orvis F. Jordan. 


English Premier Addresses 
Church Council 


R. LLOYD GEORGE honored the Free Church Coun- 
M cil of England by attending the final session of its 

recent meeting, which was held at the City Temple, 
London. For three-quarters of an hour he discoursed with 
power and eloquence on many aspects of the war, the British 
Weekly reports. The Premier had a most cordial reception, 
the whole assembly standing and cheering. 


“I have come here this afternoon,” he said, “not as the 
Chief Minister of the Crown, but as an humble member of the 
Free Churches, to talk to my fellow Free Churchmen in an 
hour of grave national emergency.” He acknowledged that the 
Free Churches of Britain have nobly discharged their national 
obligation in the crisis. “In the days of the great Civil War 
Nonconformists fought for individual liberty. They are now 
fighting for international right. Our brethren in America two 
generations ago fought for the emancipation of the slaves. 
Today they and we together are fighting for the deliverance of 
the world from the bondage of the sword.” 

The appeal of this war, the Prime Minister declared, is 
greater even than the appeal of patriotism. It is the cry of 
the weak for help against the brutality of the strong. It is the 
cry of conscience against greed, of humanity against the 
tyranny of force. “That is the thought that led millions of the 
best young manhood of the British Empire to its Calvary. 
When that call came the young men of the Free Churches 
thronged to the standard, and as a Free Churchman I am proud 
of their record.” 

Mr. Lloyd George went on to consider what is the special 
task of the Free Churches in the war. Their first task is to 
help to preserve the nation from everything which is unworthy 
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of the sacredness of the cause. “The churches have not merely 
a right, it is their special task, to see that the moral and phys- 
ical fibre of the nation is not undermined by drink and vice.” 

Loud cheers followed this sentence and several voices 
cried, “Why not stop them, then?” “Just let me conclude, will 
you?” answered the Premier, quietly. “Governments have to 
deal with practical difficulties, but that does not absolve the 
churches. Not only have governments no right to resent 
pressure from the churches; they have a right to expect it, 
and they ought to welcome it. They do welcome it. 
I resent no pressure and no criticism, except of one kind. I 
resent that kind of criticism that seems to imply that these 
evils began when I took office.” 

These words were spoken with strong emphasis, and they 
were sympathetically received. 


THE DRINK QUESTION 


Mr. Lloyd George reminded the meeting that by the end 
of 1916, after two and a half years at war, the consumption of 
alcohol had been reduced by 28 per cent. “By today, through 
our Orders, there has been a further cut of 50 per cent—not 
including the 28 per cent—in the consumption, not simply of 
beer, but of spirits. I will tell you more. Bread has not been 
rationed, but if ever there be such a need in this country, that 
you have got to choose between bread for the children and 
beer for any of their parents, you will find no hesitation on 
the part of this or any other government. Not a single hour 
shall we hesitate.” 

Next the Premier urged that the churches must keep the 
nation up to the level of the high purpose with which it 
entered the war. “No nation ever entered a war with a more 
holy purpose than this one. There was not a grain of selfish- 
ness in the national aims when it entered this war. It is the 
business of the churches to see that there is none now. : 
Keep the war to the end, whenever God wills that it shall come 
to an end, a holy war. Anything else would disgrace the mem- 
ory of the heroic dead.” 


A LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


While expressing sympathy with the idea of a League of 
Nations, Mr. Lloyd George warned his hearers that such a 
league will not come by talking about it. With the example 
of the Bolsheviks before us, we must not mistake phrases for 
facts. Our soldiers are the true apostles of the League of 
Nations. “If they fail, believe me, all leagues will be shams, 
and all treaties will continue to be nothing but scraps of 
paper. If they succeed—and they will—if they succeed, or, 
rather when they succeed, the League of Nations will be an 
established fact. Then you might beat your swords into 
ploughshares, but not till then.” 

Lastly, the Free Churches must keep up the spirit of the 
nation until these high ideals are attained. “The only way to 
carry any great purpose is not on your shoulders, but in your 
hearts. Carry it on your backs, and it will gradually wear you 
down. Carry it in your hearts, and it will lift you along.” 

Cheers followed the Prime Minister’s declaration that 
there is no lack of abundant food to sustain the strength of the 
people. “There is, I am glad to be able to tell you, no pros- 
pect of such a deficiency.” Referring to his personal position, 
Mr. Lloyd George said: 

“I know that the very zeal which I feel bound by my 
oath to the King and the country and by love for my native 
land to give to the war has led to misunderstandings with my 
best friends, and these have caused me more distress than I 
can tell you. But you must pardon me—I have no time to 
clear them up now. I have terrible tasks on my shoulders. 
When these are over I shall have something to say, but, mean- 
while, I have a task which is almost more than a man can bear, 
and I ask you, whatever you may feel, whatever you may 
think, as Chief Counsellor of the Crown and the nation in the 
hour of the nation’s greatest perplexity, for your help, for 
your sympathy, and—I say it with all reverence—for your 
prayers. 
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The Sunday School 


Stinginess* 


ET us not waste time by mincing words: the trouble with 
L this young man was stinginess. There you have it plain 

and flat. It was no slight flaw. It was enough to ruin 
him. It was enough to bar him from the company of Christ’s 
disciples. Some day we will awake to the sin, the crime of 
stinginess. Some day we will see how mean and wrong it is 
to hoard and keep, when our brothers 
have need. 

It was a thousand pities that this ele- 
gant young gentleman was stingy! He 
was so good to look upon, so externally 
correct. His clothes were fashioned by 
the best tailor. His home was pointed 
out to tourists as one of the grandest in 
the town. His car was of the latest 
model. He belonged to the best clubs. 
He was a patron of art. He never 
missed the great orchestras. He was 
Rox Yehn R, Buee. well educated and read. Withal he was 

not overbearing—everyone remarked 
upon the fact that he was gracious to all, only his manner 
seemed a bit artificial. Moreover, he was a pillar in the church. 
Every Sunday you might see him passing the plate and he 
never failed to put on his own envelope conspicuously—the 
people always wondered how much or how little was in that 
envelope so ostentatiously placed upon the basket. He was 
not interested in missions. Quite plainly he gave his pastor to 
understand that missionary sermons bored him and he much 
preferred to play golf on such Sundays. He was opposed to al! 
reform and wanted his minister to preach the “simple gospel’ 
without any modern frills. Sermons about tenement houses 
and saloons were abominations in his sight. But he was re- 
verent. He always bowed low in prayer. He knew the creed. 
In a sonorous voice he could repeat it from end to end. He 
was_a stickler for the faith once for all delivered. It had been 
delivered once, and he had received it all and he proposed to 
keep it—along with his money. He had brains and ability— 
everyone remarked about that. No one more careful and con- 
cise in an argument than he. He could twist the scriptures to 
prove his point and he knew the scriptures. When asked, he 
could cite chapter and verse. It was quite marvelous to the 
common man! 

And yet with all his money, brains, reverence, piosity, in- 
tellectual rectitude, creedal infallibility, personal attractiveness, 
he flunked in Christ’s examination. Evidently, by the way 
Jesus grades the papers he is mightily concerned about gener- 
osity. Apparently, Jesus considers generosity one of the high- 
est virtues, and conversely, its absence one of the biggest sins. 
Stinginess is the quintessence of selfishness. Here is a man in 
need; you have plenty of money to help him; you keep the 
money and let the poor chap suffer. Jesus can forgive almost 
anything but that. 

This is a timely theme: are not our colleges facing emer- 
gencies such as they never knew before? Are not our foreign 
missionaries almost starving? Are not our homes for children 
and the aged calling loudly for money to take care of the most 
needy? Let us deal with the Rich Young Ruler gently today 
until we fathom the horror of stinginess, not only in him, but 
in us. To have the resources, and then not to generously em- 
ploy them—this seems to be one of the things that Jesus most 


hates. Joun R. Ewers. 


*This article is based on the International Uniform Les- 
son for May 5, “Jesus Sets New Standards of Living.” Scrip- 
ture, Mark 10:1-31. 
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News of the Churches 


Hill M. Bell Resi 
From Drake Presidency 


After forty years as a school man, 
President Hill M. Bell of Drake Uni- 
versity tendered his resignation as head 
of that school to the board at a special 
meeting April 18. He will remain with 
the school until the end of this session, 
and will leave for California June 15. 
This move is taken at the orders of his 
physician, who has demanded a long rest 
and removal to a warmer climate and a 
lower altitude. President Bell’s school 
service was divided between ten years in 
the public schools and thirty years as a 
college instructor and head. For twenty- 
three years, covering two different pe- 
riods, he has been connected with Drake 
University, and for sixteen years of that 
time he has been the executive head. His 
greatest work at Drake has been in the 
securing of recognition for the standards 
of the school and the advancement of 
teaching to make these standards pos- 
sible. The physical advancement of the 
school also has been large during his 
administration. In addition to his duties 
as president of Drake University, Presi- 
dent Bell has been prominent in the edu- 
cational councils of the brotherhood. In 
lines of the educational work outside of 
the brotherhood he has been one of the 
lowa committee to pick the Rhodes 
scholars and has been the only member 
of the board of the Carnegie Founda- 
tion for the advancement of teaching 
from between the Mississippi River and 
the Rocky Mountains. He has also been 
the only representative of the schools 
of the Disciples of Christ on that body. 
In addition to his college service at 
Drake, President Bell was professor of 
English at Highland Park College for 
four years, professor of English and 
pedagogy at Lincoln Normal University 
for a like period, and president of that 
school for two years. At Drake he was 
first teacher of mathematics in the nor- 
mal school, professor of pedagogy and 
dean of the normal school, vice-chan- 
cellor, dean of the College of Liberal 
Arts, and then president. In _ retiring 
from the teaching profession President 
Bell receives a disability allowance from 
the Carnegie Foundation. When his 
resignation was accepted he was elected 
president emeritus, thus continuing his 
name on the records of Drake Uni- 
versity, to which he has given the major 
part of his school life. Keith Vawter, 
chairman of the Board of Trustees of 
Drake, is head of the committee to select 
a successor to President Bell, his asso- 
ciates being Howard J. Clark, Reson S. 
Jones, D. H. Buxton, George A. Jewett, 
George B. Peak and W. A. Shullen- 
berger. 


Michigan Disciples Will 
Hold Annual Assembly 


Final plans have been laid for the pro- 
gram of the Church of Christ assembly 
to be held at Crystal Beach, near Frank- 
fort, Mich., from July 15 to Aug. 4. The 
time has been divided into three periods 
of a week each. Details were worked out 
at a recent conference between Robert 
M. Hopkins, national Bible school super- 
intendent, and William Vernor Nelson, 
pastor of First church, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. The first week is preachers’ week 
and the three important speakers for this 
week will be Peter Ainslie of Baltimore; 
F. E. Lumley of the college of Mis- 
sions at Indianapolis and W. C. Mor- 


ro, dean of Butler college, Indianapolis. 
The second week has been set aside for 
the School of Methods for Bible School 
workers, and will be conducted by the 
National team of the American Chris- 
tian Missionary Society. The jubilee 
convention of the Churches of Christ 
will be held the third and last week of 
the assembly and will be in celebration 
of fifty years’ organized work in Michi- 
gan. There will be many national lead- 
ers of the church present. 


Great Progress at South Street 
Church, Springfield, Mo. 


E. F. Leake of Independence, Missouri, 
accepted the pastorate of South Street 
church, Springfield, Mo., October 1 last. 
Since that time he has worked untiringly 
and continuously, writes J. H. Jones, 
superintendent of the Third Missionary 
district. The Y. M. C. A. Hut Fund 
campaign was on and he at once dived 
heroically into the campaign, making 
addresses in practically every commun- 
ity in the county and in the near-by 
towns. He has been preaching some 
masterful sermons from his pulpit, Mr. 
Jones reports. Large audiences greet 
him at every service. He began an 
Easter campaign about February 1, and 
held his own meeting of two weeks, 
which closed on Easter Sunday with 125 
members added to the church. At the 
close of the meetings the congregation 
presented their pastor with a free will 
offering of over $500. He beat the 
Emergency Drive to it, and on the first 
Sunday in March put on a canvass for 
the entire missionary budget, which re- 
sulted in over $1,200 in cash and pledges 
for the regular missionary work. This 
does not include an offering through the 

. W. B. M. 


Christian Unity Association Adds 
H. C. Armstrong to Forces 


Peter Ainslie, of the Christian Temple, 
Baltimore, Md., writes that arrangements 
have been made whereby H. C. Arm- 
strong, of Harlem Avenue church, Bal- 
timore, will give all his time to the work 
of the Association for the Promotion of 
Christian Unity, of which Mr. Ainslie is 
president. While the treasury of the or- 
ganization will not permit the payment 
of his salary in full, Christian Temple 
has come to the rescue by contributing 
$600, with the understanding that Mr. 
Armstrong serve as associate pastor of 
the Temple when Mr. Ainslie is out on 
Unity work. All of the commissioners 
of the Association favor this plan, and 
definite action was taken at Norfolk, 
April 2. Mr. Armstrong is an Illinois 
man, and received his education at Cot- 
ner and Yale. He has served as pastor 
at Harlem Avenue for five years. He 
will be located at Christian Temple by 
June 1. 


S. Guy Inman at Transylvania 
College, Lexington 


S. Guy Inman, international Christian 
statesman, and well-known Disciple, 
visited Transylvania College on April 
10 and spoke to the student body on the 
theme “Latin America and the Great 
War.” Having been a Transylvania stu- 
dent for two years, Mr. Inman found 
more than usual pleasure in delivering 
his message. Closing, the speaker pre- 
sented a picture of present-day South 
America, and put this challenge: “In 
South America there is today a great 
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spiritual hunger. The intellectual class 
who had thought that religion was a 
dead issue and had all their theories 
of life settled, are now disturbed, uaquiet, 
and are asking if there is a God, and 
about the Book that is said to reveal 
Him. Here is a challenge to our relig- 
ion and our democracy, for if we do not 
bring Christ to the continent that con- 
tains four-fifths of the democracies of 
the world, our democracy and religion 
mean little to us.” 


California Church Raises 
$12,000 in Twelve Minutes 


First church, Oakland, Cal., raised 
$12,000 in twelve minutes on a recent 
Sunday, thus wiping out the entire debt, 
including back interest, against the 
church property. G. W. Brewster, state 
secretary, assisted H. A. Van Winkle, 
the pastor, in the money-raising. One 
family having had membership with the 
church but two months, gave $1,250. 
One-fourth the entire amount was con- 
tributed by people outside the church. 
Forty-five members have been added at 
First church the past nine Sundays. A 
series of meetings to be led by the Fa- 
gans is being planned for the autumn. 


Disciples’ Temperance Leader to 
Go to War Front in France 


L. E. Sellers, national secretary of the 
American Temperance Board, with head- 
quarters at Indianapolis, has been called 
by the Y. M. C. A. authorities for serv- 
ice at the French fighting front, and will 
leave at once. 


B. L. Smith, Moberly, Mo., 
Minister, Is Back in Pulpit 


One of the Moberly, Mo., dailies re- 
ports that B. L. Smith, who suffered a 
serious injury several weeks ago, and 
whose life was despaired of, appeared in 
his pulpit again two weeks ago. Seven- 
teen persons were added to the church 
membership at the day’s services. Six 
came on Easter Sunday. The paper 
speaks in the following complimentary 
terms of the Disciple minister: “Rev. 
Smith is one of Moberly’s best loved 
citizens and during his time of residence 
in this city he has been one of the best 
boosters that Moberly ever had. Every 
cause for the good of humanity or the 
uplifting of his home town receives his 
wholehearted support.” Mr. Smith was 
at one time leader of the American 
Christian Missionary Society. 


E. B. Barnes Calls to United 
Action in “Chaotic Period” 


One of the interesting features of the 
recent Congress, held at Indianapolis, 
was an address of E. B. Barnes, of Padu- 
cah, Ky., in which the speaker outlined 
his ideas of church policy during the 
present chaotic period. He declared that 
the ministers should forget the small 
quibblings and grievances in light of the 
great war which is of greater importance 
for the extension of the Kingdom. “There 
are 164 different denominations in this 
country, yet they all are united on the 
Bible as being the foundation for Chris- 
tian thought,” Mr. Barnes emphasized. 
“Interpretation of the Bible seems to be 
the chief point for division.” 


Women of Central Church, 
Rockford, IIL, Organize 


The Women’s Union is a new organi- 
zation among the women of Central 
church, Rockford, Ill. It provides for 
pastoral, evangelistic, sick and_ relief 
work in the whole community through 
the women of the church. It will seek to 
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comfort the sick, look after the indif- 
ferent, encourage the down-hearted 
care for the poor, and to support the 
ministers of the church in every way. 
The whole church and city has been 
divided into five sections. Each divi- 
sion will have a president, vice-presi- 
dent, secretary and treasurer, together 
with four committees. These will be 
conservation, evangelistic, sick and re- 
lief committees. Division meetings will 
be held twice a month on Thursday and 
the whole union will meet once a 
month. It is intended to enlist every 
woman in the church. W. B. Clemmer 
leads at Rockford. 


Board of Ministerial Relief 
Loses Head by Death 


W. R. Warren, of the Board of Minis- 
terial Relief, Indianapolis, sends word of 
the death of A. L. Orcutt, president of 
the Board since the death of Howard 
Cale, who served the Board in that ca- 
pacity from its organization until his 
death, in 1904. Mr. Orcutt, who has 
been pastor at Sixth church, Indianap- 
olis, for many years, carried the work of 
both president and secretary until W. R. 
Warren became secretary in 1912. Mr. 
Warren writes thus in appreciation of the 
character of the deceased leader: “The 
scriptures of Brother Orcutt’s life were: 
‘I know Him whom I have believed’ and 
‘It is required in stewards that a man be 
found faithful.’ His work was done with 
scrupulous regularity. A clear record 
was required before any name went on 
the roll. Absolute security was neces- 
sary in every investment of the Perma- 
nent Fund. Full assurance of success 
was necessary before any item of ex- 
pense was incurred. Not only must all 
these things be just so, but the records 
showing that they were so must be full 
and clear and accurate. With all his 
regularity and strictness, he was most 
heartily and genially friendly. His kind- 
ness overflowed on every hand. His let- 
ters to those who made up what he called 
the ‘Old Guard’ and the ‘Ministerial Re- 
lief Family,’ were always warm with 
Christian fellowship. Frequently they 
were of more value than the remittances 
they carried. His rare combination of 
strict justice and generous, unselfish 
kindness made him a most delightful 
yoke-fellow and team mate in Chris- 
tian service. He had abundant convic- 
tions but no crotchets. He was open- 
minded, but it took more than the wind 
to change him. He was steadfast and 
not stubborn, loyal and not bigoted. His 
life and work have entered into the foun- 
dations of the work of Ministerial Relief 
and Pensions among the Disciples of 
Christ. When the superstructure shall 
have reached ten or fifty times its pres- 
ent proportions, the foundation will still 
be the same and the essential character 
of the work will remain unchanged. One 
of Brother Orcutt'’s last conscious acts 
was to give $500 on the Emergency Drive 
of the Men and Millions movement, 
designated for the Board of Ministerial 
Relief and to be a perpetual Named 
Fund. An equal amount he gave to the 
Englewood church.” 


A. J. Bush Completes Fifty 
Years’ Ministry 


A. J. Bush, now preaching at Celeste, 
Tex., had the pleasure of celebrating 
on April 5, the completion of fifty years 
of ministry in the Christian church. In 
the evening of that day the churches of 
Celeste came together in a union service, 
in honor of Mr. Bush. The auditorium 
was crowded, and the compliments were 
many. Mr. Bush writes as follows to 


the Christian Courier, Dallas, Tex.: “It 
is great to have served the Lord as 
preacher of His gospel for half a cen- 
tury. The joy of such service is be- 
yond expression. I praise Him who gives 
us all things to enjoy for His goodness 
and mercies all these years. ‘Not one 
of his promises has failed us.’ Now, 
my highest aim is to finish my course 
with joy and faithfulness to Him who 
called me into this blessed service. Then 
the joy of greeting the loved ones over 
there!” 


Some Features of the 
Indiana Convention 


The annual convention of the Indiana 
Disciples will be held at New Castle, 
May 13-16. W. H. Baker is minister of 
the church there. Names of persons 
planning to attend the meetings should 
be sent to Mrs. P. L, Hoover, 529 S. 14th 
street. Some of the features of the pro- 
gram are as follows “The Message of 
a Month at Camp Shelby,” F. E. Smith, 
Muncie. Address, Editor B. A. Abbott, 
St. Louis. Convention sermon, Clay 
Trusty, Indianapolis. Address, “Our New 
Program,” F. W. Burnham. Address, 
“The Church and the War,” F. W. Burn- 
ham. Address, “A Man and His Money,” 
W. R. Warren. Religious education ad- 
dresses by Geo. N. Burnie, Indianapolis; 
Miss Hazel A. Lewis, Cincinnati; Asa 
McDaniel, Rensellaer; Mrs. Effie L. Cun- 
ningham, Mrs. Florence Black and H. O. 
Pritchard. Address, S. G. Inman. Ad- 


dress, “The Joy of Service,” S. J. Corey. 
Special features will be a banquet on the 
first evening, with toasts by O. E. Tomes, 
I 


.. C. Howe and L. E. Brown; “The 
World Call”—brief speeches on the gen- 
eral organizations of the church, by ten 
“Four-minute men;” “Round Table on 
Experiences as Camp Pastor,” participat- 
ed in by D. H. Shields, F. E. Smith and 
Clay Trusty; class room periods for 
Bible school work; reports of religious 
educational work in Indiana by J. C. 
Todd, Thomas C. Howe and Rober 
Knight; and reports from the state 
evangelists. 


J. C. Archer Reports Y. M. C. A. 
Work in Mesopotamia 


J. C. Archer, of the Yale School of Re- 
ligion, who is now with the Mesopota- 
mian Expeditionary force of the Army 
Y. M. C. A. in India, writes that a uni- 
versity has been opened at one of the 
best of the Association camps, at Basrah. 
Five additional tents were secured, each 
accommodating 150 men. Courses of lec- 
tures were arranged by competent men, 
the topics being widely varied. From 
the first, Mr. Archer states, “the re- 
sponse has been tremendous.” Simi- 
lar universities have been organized at 
several other points, and the response 
has been no less hearty. The plan will 
probably be carried out throughout the 
Mesopotamian field. Mr. Archer’s time 
is occupied with the oversight of the gen- 
eral program, the securing of lecturers, 
etc., and also as one of the lecturers. 
He has a series of fifteen lectures. Mr. 
Archer writes that although each Brit- 
ish Hut has its weekly devotional exer- 
cises, Bible classes, prayer groups, etc., 
the Indian Huts are denied these ad- 
vantages. 


Texas Churches Suceeding in 
Emergency Drive 


J. B. Holmes, of Fort Worth, Tex., 
made the report ten days or more ago 
that “76 Texas churches had been appor- 
tioned $68,578, but have already sub- 
scribed $75,634.50.” Some of the churches 
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which had closed the campaign had 
raised the following amounts. Texar- 
kana, $10,000. Forney, $6,000. Corsi- 
cana, $5,000. Amarillo, $3,000. Fort 
Worth, Magnolia Avenue, $2,100. Oth- 
ers still at work had to date: Beaumont, 
$3,600. Fort Worth, First, $3,000. Plano, 
$3,800. Bonham, $3,500. Austin, Central, 
$3,000. Later reports from Men and Mil- 
lions headquarters report that Texas, 
with 180 churches, apportioned $91,000, 
have given $93,000. 


Missionary F. E. Hagin 
Accepts Illinois Pastorate 


Fred E. Hagin, for seventeen years a 
missionary at Tokio, Japan, has accepted 
the pastorate at Second Church, Bloom- 
ington, Ill., and will begin service at 
once. The retiring leader, L. G. Huff, 
goes to Fisher, IIl. 


x* * * 


—Transylvania has furnished 1,657 
books for the soldiers and sailors of the 
United States. 


—H. A. Kerr is the new leader at Bag- 
ley, Ia. 


—R. L. Cartwright, recently leader at 
Chandlerville, Ill, began his work at 
Clinton, Ill., on April 1. At the recep- 
tion given to its departing leaders, the 
Chandlerville congregation attended al- 
most to a man, and the entire community 
was well represented. 


—Professor A. W. Fortune, of Tran- 
sylvania College, will go to Kansas City 
April 23 to make addresses in the Cen- 
tral West in the interest of the Liberty 
Loan campaign. 


—Ralph V. Callaway, who resigned at 
Clinton, Ill., several weeks ago, is the 
new leader at Sterling, Ill., and not at 
Hoopeston, as stated in last week’s is- 
sue of THe Curistian Century. He was 
unanimously recommended to the con- 
gregation by the Sterling board, and 
there is much enthusiasm over the be- 
ginning days of his service there. Ster- 
ling has a fine house of worship, dedi- 
cated only about a year ago. 


—K. F. Nance, former pastor at Hutch- 
inson, Kan., recently spoke at Salina, 
Kan., for the third time since he took up 
lecture work in behalf of the war. 


—Arthur Dillinger, of the Salina, Kan., 
church, has received a proposition from a 
chautauqua company to spend the month 
of July in its employ as platform man- 
ager, taking charge of assemblies in 
Oregon, Washington and Idaho. 


—Central church, Youngstown, O., W. 
D. Ryan, minister, recently featured a 
supper for its men, with Wilford H. Mc- 
Lain of Niles, O., as chief speaker. 


—The Denver, Ill, church building 
will be dedicated on April 28. The old 
building was destroyed by fire about a 
year ago. J. W. Porter now leads at 
Denver. 


—A. O. Hargis, of Williamsville, IIL. 
has accepted the work at Greenville, Ill. 


—L. W. McCreary, of Hamilton Ave- 
nue church, St. Louis, Mo., has been sent 
by his congregation to Fort Sill, Okla., 
wae he is doing war camp religious 
work. 


—W. H. Baker, of Newcastle, Ind., 
church, has accepted a call to the 
church at Seymour, Ind., to begin June 
1. He succeeds Franklin P. Smith, who 
resigned to become chaplain in the army. 


—The Marion, Ind., Chronicle reports 
that Z, E. Bates, recently of Tiffin, O., has 
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accepted a unanimous call to the work 
at First church, Marion, to begin June 1. 
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—A_new Bible school building, with 
provisions for a pastor’s residence, is 
under the consideration of the building 
committee of the Sioux City, Ia., church, 
and it is hoped that building operations 
will be begun before June 1. Since the 
coming of Paul Preston to this pastorate, 
there has been marked development in 
all lines of the work. One of the three 
aims for the year is to increase the mem- 
bership list by at least 100. Mr. Preston 
has been drafted by the local four min- 
ute men to speak in various towns in 
behalf of the Liberty Loan. 


—There have been 20 additions to the 
membership at Nevada, Mo., the past 
three Sundays. The Bible school gave 
$139 to the National Benevolent Asso- 
ciation on Easter day and the attend- 
ance at Christian Endeavor meetings 
runs from 75 to 115. The church con- 
tributed $2,600 toward the Emergency 
drive. Arthur Stout writes with enthus- 
iasm of the prospects at Nevada. 


—E. R. Moon, who is home on a fur- 
lough from Africa, will be in Eugene, 
Ore., with his mother until the close of 
the session at the Eugene Bible Univer- 
sity, in which institution he is doing 
some post-graduate work. 


—H. O. Breeden and the Fresno, Cal., 
church are being assisted in evangelistic 
services by the Kellems and Richards, 
evangelists. 


—There have been 270 persons added 
to the church membership at Milton, 
Ore., since the coming to its pastorate 
of F. A. Ross. Mr. Ross recently ad- 
dressed a “Hoover banquet” at Dayton, 
Wash., church. 


—East Market Street church, Akron, 
O., with its auxiliaries, gave to missions 
the past year a total of $1,777.08, writes 
pastor E. P. Wise; the C. W. B. M. gave 
$217.60 and the Bible school $318.22. The 
church contributed to the building fund 
$2,797.59, to its current funds, $5,613.43. 
All bills are paid. The net increase in 
membership was 103. 


—Graham Frank, of Central church, 
Dallas, Texas, was university preacher 
at Texas Christian University, Fort 
Worth, for the week beginning April 8. 
Mr. Frank recently gave a stereopticon 
lecture at Central church, his subject 
being “Ruined Churches of France and 
Belgium.” The lecture and pictures were 
prepared by the Committee on Public 
Information, of Washington, D. C. 


—W. C. Ferguson is the new state sec- 
retary of Mississippi Disciples. He 
speaks his messages to the churches in 
part through the medium of the South- 
ern Christian Courier, published at West 
Point, Miss. 


—J. E. Spiegel, of Woodville, Miss., 
has recently been called elsewhere, but 
= anaes to remain with his present 
task. 


—Earl V. Eastwood, of Bonner 
Springs, Kan., church, preached two 
weeks ago at Edwardsville, Kan., which 
church has been without a minister for 
several months. There were three ac- 
cessions to the membership at the con- 
clusion of the services. 


—“The poor man’s opportunity” is 
the way J. P. Rowlison, of Minier, IIl., 
labels the Emergency Drive, and reports 


contributions from that church amount- 
ing to $800. There were but two gifts 
as large as $100, which indicates how 
well distributed was the giving. The 
Minier Endeavor society recently raised 
$66.66 for Red Cross and Belgian relief. 


—J. K. Ballou, formerly pastor at 
Santa Rosa, Cal., is now serving the 
county as probation officer, “working at 
the practical side of Christianity.” 


—E. S. Farmer, Sandusky, O., pastor, 
read a paper at the April meeting of the 
Sandusky Ministerial Association on 
“The Pastor as a Visitor to the Sick 
Room.” The paper provoked a lively 
discussion and was strongly endorsed 
by some of the leading ministers of the 
city. 


—Shirley R. Shaw, of Santa Barbara, 
Cal., church, recently preached a week 
for First church, Pasadena, Cal., where 
Frank G. Tyrrell ministers. A week 
later Royal J. Dye preached at the Sun- 
day morning service. 








A COURAGEOUS HOME MISSION- 
ARY 


At Raton, N. M., H. L. Patterson, 
living on a salary from the church of 
$60 per month and having no appropria- 
tion from the A. C. M. S.—though ap- 
plication for $25 per month is awaiting 
action of our Board—took the offering 
for Foreign Missions March 3 and raised 
$28.50. He organized a C. W. B. M. with 
16 members, and put across the April 
Drive. Then he writes, “I have worked 
here three months in faith of the sup- 
port of the A. C. M. S. May I not re- 
ceive some definite assurance? I fully 
appreciate that the demands of the hour 
are great, still I believe some definite 
word of assurance is due me. The 
stores here demand cash and I must 
know, in borrowing money to live on, 
how I shall meet the obligation.” 








—The twenty-seven Disciples churches 
of Indianapolis, Ind., pledged in excess of 
$35,000 toward the emergency fund. Cen- 
tral led, with $9,000, followed by Third, 
with $7,500; then came Downey Avenue, 
with $6,000. A permanent organization 
of the Indianapolis churches will be ef- 
fected soon, at a special rally meting. 
Secretary Abe Corey gave a stirring ad- 
dress at the recent emergency gathering. 


—The men’s club of Central church, 
Peoria, Ill., recently debated the ques- 
tion: “Resolved, That the Government 
Should Conscript Labor During War- 
Time.” 


—Paul B. Rains, northern district Bible 
school superintendent, recently held a 
three-day Bible school institute at Ot- 
tumwa, Ia. 


—East Grand Boulevard church, De- 
troit, Mich., W. G. Loucks, minister, re- 
cently observed Church class day; thir- 
teen of the seventeen classes had 75 per- 
cent of their membership present at the 
church service. 


—The Adelphian men’s class of the 
church at Mt. Vernon, O., reports for 
one Sunday an attendance of 163, with 
$30.48 offering. J. Arthur Long is minis- 
ter at Mt. Vernon. 
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—Two women’s classes of the Frank- 
fort, Ind., school, have presented the 
school with a beautiful American flag. 
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—The Cambridge, Ala., church had an 
average-per-member missionary offering 
this year of $6.05. The largest average- 
per-member missionary offering from 
any church in the brotherhood is that 
of the New Union church, in Kentucky, 
being $15. 


—The Wilkinsburg, Pa., church has its 
— print shop, which it operates profit- 
ably. 


—W. G. Winn, leader at Irving Park 
church, Chicago, will soon go to France 
to serve the country as chaplain, under 
the auspices of the Y. M. C. A. 


—E. R. Cockrell, of Texas Christian 
University, had charge of the dedication 
of the new church building at Forney, 
Tex., April 14. 


—The Oregon branch of the Ameri- 
can Committee for Armenian and Syrian 
Relief, of which J. J. Handsaker, Dis- 
ciples minister, is secretary, has already 
remitted to the New York office more 
than $120,000 on its state quota of $150,- 
000. Mr. Handsaker reports to the 
“Century” that there is every reason to 
believe the state quota will be passed 
within the next sixty days. The Ore- 
gon workers believe that they hold the 
record for the amount of funds secured 
in a short time, as the Oregon office has 
been open but four months, 


—J. O. Boyd, of the Keokuk, Ia., con- 
gregation, sends word that First church, 
Keokuk, went enthusiastically over the 
top on last Sunday by subscribing $1,610 
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HONOR ROLLS 


Printed on heavy cardboard in 
red, white, and blue, with spaces 
for twenty-seven names. (No. 27.) 

These will be furnished with or 
without frames. ‘ 

We have had repeated calls for 
an Honor Roll to cover more than 
27 names so that we have now 
added a new roll with space for 27 
names in the front and 43 names on 
the back, or altogether (back and 
front) 60 names. This roll is 
mounted on heavy board and can 
be hung up by cord attached. (No. 60.) 

The single roll of 43 names can 
be had for those already having the 
27 name roll, at 75 cents each, post- 
paid; unmounted. (No. 43.) 

Those desiring a Framed Roll for 
60 names should order No. 2743, 
which consists of No. 27 and No. 
43, framed one above the other. 

A new framed roll for 110 names 
with two-inch frame in golden oak, 
black, or mahogany finish, may al- 
so be had. (No. 110.) 


PRICE LIST 
No. 27 (27 names), $1.25, prepaid; 
unmount 
No. 43 (43 names), 75 cents, pre- 
paid; unmounted. 
No. 60 (60 names), $1.50, prepaid; 
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toward the emergency drive; the appor- 
tionment was but $1,053. Lee county, 
lowa, will more than subscribe its ap- 
portionment. 


—George L. Snively is engaged to 
dedicate the new $35,000 building of the 
church at Whiting, Ind. This gives the 
Disciples the finest church edifice in the 
town. Mr. Snively has been assisting 
J. D. Hunley in a meeting at Ivanhoe 
Park church, Kansas City. 


—Ernest H. Reed, of the Pontiac, IIl., 
church, is at Camp Taylor, Louisville, 
Ky., for a five weeks’ course in the school 
there for candidates for army chaplain. 

—J. H. Craig of Troy, N. Y., writes 
that R. H. Miller of the Men and Mil- 
lions movement was with the Troy 
church and the churches of the Troy dis- 
trict in a union service last week. He 
states that the churches will all make a 
good showing in the emergency drive. 
At the Troy church on Easter Sunday 
there were nine confessions of faith. 


—Nelson Trimble, minister and chau- 
tauqua lecturer, who recently left Amer- 
ica for chautauqua work in Australia, 
writes from Honolulu, date April 2, that 
he had a delightful trip across the Pacific 
to date. He writes humorously that “The 
principal exports from these islands are 
ukeleles, chamber of commerce literature 
and companies of native singers for 
chautauquas. The notable imports are 
Liberty Bonds, missionaries and Ford 
cars.” 

—I. W. Lowman, of Wolcott, Ind., has 
been a Disciple pastor for fifty years. 
Mrs. Garfield, the mother of President 
Garfield, was a parishioner of Mr. Low- 
man for several years. He preached the 
sermon that converted C. R. Scoville, the 
evangelist. 


—The northwestern district of Indiana 
has lost three pastors to war work— 
Pyatt of Gary, Titus of Mishawaka and 
Daniels of Kentland. 


—I. J. Spencer, of Central Church, 
Lexington, Ky., has been leading in a 
meeting at Central Church, Huntington, 
Ind., where E. W. Cole ministers. There 
were fifty-two accessions to the Hunt- 
ington membership on Easter Sunday at 
regular services. 

-T. J. Brock has closed his work at 
Peru, Ind., and C. G. Aldrich at Lafon- 
taine. 


H. G. Connelly, of Central Church, 
New Albany, Ind., has had a call to over- 
seas “— work. 


—Butler College reports that John C 
Good, a Butler man, class 1917, died in 
service at Camp Dodge, Des Moines. 


—The church at Refuge, Hamilton 
county, Ind., ministered to by C. C. Dob- 
son, a Butler student, was apportioned 
$300 by the “Drive” leaders, but at last 
reports had raised $2,320, and was still 
going. 


—The Brotherhood Bible Class of 
High Street Church, Akron, O., recently 
held a reception in honor of men of the 
church over seventy years of age. 


—L. G. Batman, of First Church, 
Youngstown, O., and W. D. Ryan, of 
Central, recently exchanged pulpits. 

C. J. Robertson has resigned from 


the pastorate at Gibson City, IIL, to take 
up Y. M. C. A. work in France. 


First church, Lincoln, Neb., raised 
$5,163 on the emergency drive. Besides 
raising this amount, two or more teams 
from the church have helped other 
churches of the community in putting 
over their apportionments. 
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—Charles W. Ross, recently resigned 
at West Side Church, Springfield, IIl., 
is now leading in an evangelistic series at 
Winnipeg, Manitoba. 


—C. C. Morrison gave a patriotic ad- 
dress last week before the American 
Canners’ Association, in session at the 
Sherman House, Chicago. 


—Hugh McLellan, of First church, San 
Antonio, Tex., gave an address at a great 
patriotic service at First church, Lincoln, 
Neb. 

—Bert E. Stover, of the church at 
Norton, Kan., reports that his school of 
606 attendance on Easter was compelled 
to go to the opera house and courthouse 
for accommodations. The courtroom at 
the courthouse was used by the men’s 
class, which had an attendance of more 
than 200. David H. Owen, the state 
Bible school leader, gave a talk during 
the day. Ten persons were added to the 
church membership. 


—The East Central district of Illinois 
will hold its annual convention—the first 
under the new district plan, at Paris, 
May 7 and 8. Lodging and breakfast will 
be furnished free of charge. W. B. Hop- 
per, of Sullivan, is president of the dis- 
trict; Ivan Agee, of Litchfield, vice- 
president, and R. E. Henry, of Decatur, 
secretary. 


—Sixty-one members have been added 
to the congregation at First church, 
Oakland, Cal, since Jan 1, all at regular 
services. At the annual members’ din- 
ner, held recently, there were more than 
200 in attendance. Pastor H. A. Van Win- 
kle gave an address on “Service” before 
the annual meeting of the Alameda 
County Christian Endeavor Union, which 
registered 1,500 delegates. 


—The Elwood, Neb., church is a giv- 
ing church. Though with a membership 
of only a hundred, the church has re- 
cently given $35 to missions through the 
C. W. B. M.; $31 to Cotner University; 
$30 to general missions; $38 to the 
benevolent work, and sixty dozen eggs 
to the child-saving institute at Omaha. 
Toward the emergency campaign $343 
had been raised at last report. During 
the year more than $500 has been raised 
“for others.” E. O. Sweany has been 
pastor at Elwood since the last Sunday 
of December. 


—The Bible school man is usually a 
winner in pastoral work. W. H. Mc- 
Lain, formerly state Bible school leader 
of Ohio, is now minister at Niles, O, 
and his efforts have been so successful 
during his period of service there that 
the congregation has just voted him a 
substantial increase in salary. Every 
organization has been more active than 
last year. Of $7,013 raised by the church 
$1,363 went for missions and benevo-- 
lences. The Bible school had an average 
attendance of 298—twenty more than 
last year. Nearly $1,000 was expended 
on building improvements. Sixty addi- 
tions to the membership are reported 
for the year. 


—R. H. Newton, of Atlanta, IIl., re- 
cently occupied the pulpit at Lincoln, Ill. 
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An Attractive Course 


The taking of Jerusalem by the 
Christian forces and the possi- 
bility of the Holy Land again 
becoming the center of the life 
of the Jewish people, arouses 
renewed interest in the wonderful 
story of this remarkable people, 
called by one writer “history's 
greatest miracle.” 





Why not take advantage of the 
present world interest in the 
Jews to present to your class or 
society their story? 


Send 25 cents for sample copy 
of the first quarter’s booklet, 
teacher's and pupil's, of our very 
interesting course— 


“The History of the Hebrews” 
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Kent and Madsen Maps 


A New Series of Historical “The Most Beautiful Hymnal Ever Produced in the American Church” 
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ween | It Sings Patriotism! 


“I have heard nothing but the 
highest praise for the hymnal 
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i them for use in their homes. 
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7; rr In these days of crisis and 
of ae nes - challenge it is a joy to be able 
— = to build the mood essential for 
such hours of worship as we 
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must have. The new day calls 





for a new mood and Hymns of 
the United Church is wonder- 
fully prophetic in its emphasis 
upon the older individualism in 
religion coupled with the newer 





social consciousness. The call 
of the higher patriotism and 
community service becomes 
deeply religious, and preaching 
on such themes is empowered 
through the use of this hymnal. 


LIN D. CARTWRIGHT, 


Pastor Christian Church, 
Fort Collins, Colo. 
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chesgnses of a ma .. “the series should 
find a place promptly in the classrooms of 
every progressive Sunday School. 

The maps, both in detail of drawing and coloring, 
are superb, Size, about 17: inches. Not 
sold separately. Complete set mounted on 
wooden roller, to fiton music stand tripod. 
The low price of $5.00 includes maps, tri 
boxing and delivery charges in continenta’ 
United States. 
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A New Book from the Christian Century Press 





ROGRES 


A New Book That Marks 
the Dawn of a New Day! 


‘‘PROGRESS’”’ is the title of a brave and brilliant volume prepared by 


THE CAMPBELL INSTITUTE 


in commemoration of the completion of twenty years of Institute history. 
Twenty leading Disciple writers participate in a treatment of the various 
aspects of progress in religious thought and practice during the past 


generation. 


Chapter Titles: 


Introduction. Herbert L. Willett 
History of the Campbell Institute. Edward Scrib- 
BOE FE ccicavancdswbedantctedsececedecss 35 
The Campbell Institute: Questions and Answers. 
PE ED 6b00kctesdeweekesesesvcuse 44 
The Disciples of Christ. The Editors 
Impressions of Twenty Years. Edward L. Powell. 68 
The Idea of Doctrinal Progress. Chas. M. 
Sharpe 
Newer Phases of Christian Union. 
Philputt 
Tendencies in City Religion. Orvis F. Jordan.... 
The Church and Her Allies. Allan B. Philputt.... 
Social Solicitude and Political Reform. Perry J. 


James M. 


Evangelical Implications of the Social Task of the 
Church. H. D. C. Maclachlan 


Mysticism and Knowledge of God. Herbert 
Martin 


Progressive Protestantism. Burris A. Jenkins. ...220 


Two Decades of Missionary History. Frederick 
E. Lumley 


The History of Preaching for Twenty Years. 
Oe 252 


The Religious Value of Science. Arthur Holmes. .267 


Recent Tendencies in Philosophy That Are Sig- 
nificant for Religion. Willis A. Parker 


Religious Values of the Fine Arts. Williara D. 
MacClintock 


Poem, “The Proud Farmer.” Vachel Lindsay... .327 


IT IS INTENSELY INTERESTING 
Send for it today. Price, $1.50. 


The Christian Century Press, 700 E. 40th St., Chicago 
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